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ABSTRACT . , 

Described is the Summarized Factorial Assessment 

Outline (SFAO) , a total assessment procedure for educable mentally 

retarded and learning disabled students which is centered on the 

three diagnostic processes of identif icatioii, interpretation, and 

prescription for remediation. Following an introduction covering the 

problem, purpose, need, and limitations of +he study are sections 

which include a review of the literature (with discussions of 

behavior, academic performance, and statistical measurement) , a 

description of the typical assessment process (including a review of 

the typical classroom measurement, system-wide assessment, and 

individualized aeasurement of educational adequacy, as well as 

weaknesses within the typical measurement) , the assessment procedure 

steps (such as behavioral observation) of the SFAO, the data 

assessment program for three elementary level underachievers, and 

interpretation of the data and prescription for remediation of the 

three case studies. It is concluded that the SFAO can be used by the 

clinician with any of the ^present standardized assessment instruaenxs 

and provides for an increased clarity in the process of 

identification, interpretation, and prescription for remediation. 

Among appendixes are a glossary, of terms, information on the 

behavioral observation chart, and a sample summarized statistical 

profile chart. Also provided is a bibliography with 74 entries. (SB) 
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ABSTRACT 

THE SUMMARIZED FACTORIAL ASSESSMENT OUTLINE: 
A STRUCTURAL PARADIGM FOR EMR 
AND L-D ASSESSMENT 

An adequate education for all our youth has been extended to include 
special programs for exceptional children. This study is directed to the consideration 
of a total assessment procedure for EMR and L-D pupils. 

Assessment by a mu I ti -dimensional instrument is mandated by the state of 
Ohio for eligibility in the EMR and L-D programs. A typiccl ossessment is made on 
an instrument such as the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children—Revised (WISC-R). 
The WISC-R is comorised of twelve sub-tests but is scored on the basis of two I Q 
scores: the Verbal and Performance Scales, The factoriaPareas of the sub-tests 
measure achievement, but the I Qs are based on the Scale composite scores. 

The thesis of this study is centered on the preseniation of the Summarized 
Factorial Assessment OuMine, a paradigm designed to extend specificity to the 
assessment process for pupils v/ith learning problems. 

The SFAG is a poradigm designed to maximize the influence of the factorial 
areas of the test instrument. A classificatory system based on the recepMvo and 
expressive functions of the verbal ond nonverbal symbol systems is presented. This 
classificatory system is readily adaptable to the sub-test or factorial areas of standard- 
ized test instruments. 



The Summarized Statistical Profile Chart is also presented in this paradigm 
to present the total test data in a visible and a viable profile. The stanlne-range 
format of the 5SPC permits the use of both the interpersonal and intrapersonal concepts 
for comparing test data. 

The diagnostic function of the SFAO is centered on the three processes of 
identification, interpretation, and prescription for remediation. The SFAO provides 
a structure for specificity in diagnosing learning problems which cannot be achieved 
through a typical assessment procedure. 
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Consideraficn for odJcation and a genciol plan for schools in>he United 
States v.os beg n oorly in ihe colonial po.iod io o.nccuragc ond to provide for the ^ 
cslablishmonl oF a lileralc population. The organir.ed church desired education to 
p.omole the individual reading of the Scriptures while ihe secular and polilical . 
loaders v/ish.d for on informed citizenry. The early schools were generally founded 
on a loco! Icvd, bul official responsibility for oducotion was later transferred to the 

several and individual stait.;s. > 

This early public interest in education has not diminished and is supported 
by compulsory school laws. Recent trends in education have broadened the definitional 
and functional bee of the educational system. Educotion for pupils with special needs 
is bul one example and is the concern of this study. 

A number of slates, including Ohio, have mandated programs to aid the 
pupil with learning problems. A revised program in special education was enacted 
by Ihe General Assembly of the state of Ohio in the summer of 1973 and officially 
Inaugurated during ihe 1973-1974 school year (50:52). This revised program recognizes 
a diversity of learning problerr^s and provides for several specific classes of needs. 
Qualifying criteria for these several classes are mandoied in terms of an I Q score 
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rlnge. Problems in the application of this program have been encountered and 
^ several are a basic port of this study. • ' 

An initial problem in applica^pn arises when the composite score is the sole 
criteria utilized for the measuJ^ent of test performance. Reliance on the c6mposite 
score results more in classifying p^ils with problems than in providing for the identi^- 
fication of speciric problems in learning. 

The literature indicates that authorities differ relative to the incidence of 
specific learning problems. Frostig estimates that from 15 to 20 per cent of the ^ ^ 
population. may be experiencing some degree of learning*disablement (18:388).. 

Betause the school staff has a concern for pupils experiencing exceptional 
problems in learning, many staff personnel initiate referrals for academic assessment. 
The teocherS assessment of inadequacy is based on a number of generally unstructured 
criteria. At least some of these criteria are comparative in^nature. One method of 
teacher assessment is the comparing of lone pupil's work with t),at of his cla^smotes. - 
Another form of comparison is made in Vjegeneral terms of standard expectations 
' for the pupil's age and grade levels. There are seve.l basic Vans for such a class- 
room appraisal. On^of the considerations- is quantitative, the amount of the ta.k 
completed by the pupiN A-^other consideration of this appraisal is qualitative. 
^ Qualitative measurement is in terms of the adequacy or of the accuracy of the material 
which has been presented by the pupi! . ^ 

Three questions express the general concern and inqui^. typica-Hy noted on 
the referral form.f pupils who are experiencing problems in learning. A. first question 

concerns the general ability of the pupil . The capacity of the pupil to achieve 
. » { 



ma^also be questioned. A second question refers to the educational placement of 
the,pupil. ' A question or a suggestion regarding special education, placement is 
often included. A third inquiry concerns the possibility pf techni.ques for remediation. 
This remediation might be more accurately defined as a prescription :or techniques 
which may be uti'' " i witli this pupih The^e questions constitute the major problems 
of this study. The.prbbioms will be considered through the processes of i.dentif.cat.on, 
interpretation, and prescription. 

^ / Identification 
Three levels arc involved in the identification process. The first level ' 
""concerns the empirical identification of tl,e pupil vvlio.is encountering learning " 
p.obloms. Empirical evir^onoe is ohse.veJ by the teacher in' noting .that a specific 
p^pil is functioning sicjnifVantly below his peers and below tl,e normal expectation 
for the age and grade level." A referral on the basis of this empirical identification^ 
is then made foi further evaluation. 

A second level of identification is made by the school psychologist in terms 
of Iho mandutod qualifications for special needs in education. The special needs 
cecs considced here q,o limited to ihe edocoble m.ntal ly retarded (lf^AR) and the 
learning-disabled (l.-D) groups, fhe co.nposito '.cores of the n.o I ti -dimensional 
U.sts, th,.^Slarirord,Binel (S-B) or ihe Wochsler Intel'licj.nce Scale for Children (WISC), 
ore then gained. Composite sco.cs arc Mutis.ical enlities referred to as the I Q score. 
A 50 to 80 I Q "limith established for tMR class placement (50:35; 52:35). Tlie 
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composite scores of these mu I ti -dimensional tests provide the general abilities factor 
as measured by these test instruments, 

A third level in identification by the school psychologist is in terms of the 
specificity of the learning difficulty / Concerns of this concept are relative to the 
what, the v-W, and the how m^gch factors in reference to specific learning problems. 
Factors of specificity are more discriminatory and problem-centered than are the 
paraphrased questions of the teacher's referral . Refenal questions are concerned 
with the general abilities of the pupil and with the possibilities of special class 

placement. • 

Several words used in the discussion of identification, interpretation, and 
pre-.cription are given a definition somewhat different fro> that of common usage 
,<md arc included in Appendix A.. 

Interpretalion 

The inte.piolation of the data cjalned in the identification process must 
be a port of this total ass.-,-,mcnt of ocad^^mic pe.formonce. Some aspects of interpre- 
tation are exorcised during iho identification pro7reJu7orTmpr^srons gained tluoU^ir 
obse.vclicn of the work patterns and the problom-solvincj behavior of the pupil are 
noted in the-tc>-.t-solving p-occ... E.g. , ll.: o.amin.r c^n nolo Hu.t the child practices 
rovrr.ah. A rovc:rsul o< cms v/h.-.i th.; child writ.-, •.aw in o-pying iho stimulus wo,d 
v/cs . 

Another k.sk of intorprolntion is to note the tost -measured integrities and 
the tcst-moasured d.ficiis (Appondi. A). The degree of deficit is determined by ihc 
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variance between the areas of Integrity and deficit and must be considered in the 
interpretation process. These integrities and deficit, must also be interpreted in 
relation to the functions and modalities which are involved. 

• Remediation is a culminating concern in the paradigm for assessment presented 
in this study. However, the remedial' process is more literally achieved within the 
environment of the classroom. Therefore, no specific emphasis beyond prescription 
II be placed on remediation in the discussion of this paper. 
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Prescription 

The prescriptive process is involved in the planning and in the arrangement 
of "remedial methods and procedures lo meet the specific needs of the pupil . A view 
of these specific needs is cjoined through both the identification and the interpretative 
processes. The ideniification process is instrumental in revealing the problem are^. 
The interpretative process is involved in determining the degree of the problem and 
the developmental level at ^/hjch succer-s can be consistc ,tly achieved. Specificity 
i; achieved in both identification and in prescription. 

4i 



Purpose 
^ 



The 0-^.no.ol pu.pose of ihis study is to preseni a ,x..adi<jm which professionals 
in educat.on cnn utilize in o pronrom of assess.nent of the pupil who is expe.iencing 
exccptionol problems in learning. Sevo.-c.l fcCors of this purpose are conside.ed 
seporaloly. 

The first factor is a method of evaluating the areas of learning needs. The 



included in fhese areas "of need. 

^ Tho .econd focto. , ,Ke a.,.blUUan. . ,,,,,,, ,3,,,, ^^^^..^.^^ 

"se of a general abilities, composite test score. . 

A H.ird factor of tte totol ossessment progro. is prescription for the specific 
needs which have been identified for the p„pi,. This prescriptive e.phasis con be 
considered ™lti-factored in its total effect. One prescriptive emphosis is a guide- 
Hoe for remediation within the classroom; consultation is another. This consultative 
™la may be extended throughout tho school ,eor o.needs otise in the'temedio, ' 
process. 

Several odditionol benefits con be realisticolly expectodfrom this new 
P»^digm. One benefit con be obtained through the involvement of the Parents during 
-he evaluotion, plonning, a„d remediol phoses of this totol program. Another benefit 
■.^ -he team effort of the special orea personnel w„,.ing with the clossroom teucher in 
noting the needs of the.e.ceptionoMoamer. This ,„ere globol involvement is believed 
>o be o definite foCor in providing for the optimum in the educotionol progrom of the 
pupil who is experiencing sp^.cific learning needs. 



Need 

TI.0 ..ajor e,„pl,„,is oi ,hi. paper is focused on the needs of the p.ofessionol 
in educotionol evoluotion. The prese,„ation and dis>,u.sion of the po.adigm o'ro 
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oriented to the needs of the examiner. In most instances the examiner will be a 
school psychologist. 

An initial need is for a structural model in total assessment. This structural . 
parndigm should be basic and specific in its design and diagnostic in its purpose. 
Established test instruments appear to be adequate for assessment. Specificity implies 
that recognition is given to the measured performance on sub-tests or factorial areas. 
The diagnostic emphasis includes the processes of identification, interpretation, and 

prescription for remediation. 

A second need is for as much universality as is possible in the application 
of the structural factors of such a paradigm. This factor of univoi-sality should be 
sufficient to meet ihe needs of both the pupil and the scliool . Sufficient specificity 
- should be provided to fulfill the varied ond individual noads of the pupil . The scope 
of the ajSGJS.nent p.orjram should be of sufficient bieadrh to fulfill minor variations 
and spocific roquirorn.-:nt5 of prog.ams mandotcd by the sovctol states. 

Other [■ M'.ons lhan the profescionni in educational evaluation are interested 
and arc often involved v/ith the cxccptio.ial Ica.ner. The needs of these other 
persons .oqoiic ct diff.jrent format for the presentation cind di-.cussion of pertinent 
concerns. The need;, of ll.i^ biter cjroop may not h.i od«qt.atc:ly fulfilled wilhin the 
focus of i'r.h pnpnr. Such pre3.,nf..fton-, cno imro copabi/ -not th.ough educational 
v/oiLshop'. and handbook mMto.ials fo. iho educaior and in the form of d.'.criptivc 
citiclei for ihe int(,'t';'.i<><l loyinan. 
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Li mi ta Hons 

This study will be limited to the consideration of pupils who are referred as 
possible candidates for an EMR or L-D class placement. Referrols are based on an 
informal assessment by the staff members of the school or on parental request. 

This study will also be limited to the total assessment process. Three specific 
areas or levels of assessment procedure-identification, interpretation, and prescription 
for remeoiation-wi!! be considered. The specific procedures of remediation within 
the classroom per se will not be included. 
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CHAPTER II 

\ 

\ 

A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
^Aany of the concepts utilized in the new paradigm for the measurement of 
academic performance are well established in the literature. Early references to 
educational assessment and school psychology date to the late nineteenth and the 
early twentieth centuries (73:1-3). 

. Studies from the ERIC and the Xerox Microfilm materials have been provoc; 
ative and helpful, but the major influence for the new paradigm has been from the 
basrditeratGre.and fro^.the.Seld practice of school psychology. 

■ One of tij/eariy concepts in the measurement of academic ability or per- 
formaht^e is that of mental oga, M A (69:164; 72:24). Mental age is now an estab- 
lished part'bf the total concept of evaluation and is credited in a major degree to 
Alfred Binet (24:777; 72:24-25). The pupil's M A is determined by the age equi- > 
valency gained on his test-measured performance (23:161). 

The introduction of the concepts of factor analysis and primary abilities 
provided both breadth and refinement to the assessment of performance (25:512-516). 
•Thur^tone's six prlmar/ abilities concept, which was developed in the late 1930s, 
^ broadened the scope of academic assessment. These six predominant factors were the 
"Verbal (V), Number (N), Spatial (S), Word fluency (W), Memo^. (M), and Reasoning 
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(R)" (1 1 :256). An extension of these primary mental abilities (PMA) factors was 
effected by Thurstone's continuing study and research. 

The primary abilities concept is utilized in psychological test instwments 
such as the S-B and the WISC. The prlmar/ factors cancept is obvious in the very 
structure of the WISC through the Verbal and Performance Scales and their respective 
sub-tests. The presentation of the varied items of one specific factorial group is 
less obvious on 'the S-B as these factorial items are placed at the varied age levels 
and not in one separate and distinguishable sub-test as is done on the WISC. \^ 

There are several divergent views relative to what factor analysis really 
determines. Some feel that biological nature determir.es what factors are found; 
others believe that environment and opportunity (the chance to learn) are the deter- 
minant factor. (11:261-262). A realistic rob is one which accepts that a determining 
influence may be exerted by any or all the biological, the environmental, and the 
behavioral factors. This holistic view considers man as a unified being. Human 
abilities and behaviors are accepted as parts of the whole functional organism, and 
the tendency to fragmentize and segment abilities and behavior is avoided (23:551). 

A holistic view of the pupil in the total learning process is accepted within 
the conceptual framework of the paradigm presented in this study. Consideration of 
both behavior and academic performance is involved in fhe totai process of assessme ,.t 
of exceptional problems in learning. The administration of standardized testing 
Instruments lends little to the assessment of behavioral factors per se. Some behaviorists 
suggest that behavioral factors are the major concerns in learning. Behavior and 
academic performance rf^Treasured on the factorial areas ore both Involved in the total 

11) 



consideroHon of specific learning problems. Both view points are discussed in the 
•literature. Unification of these two views of 'behavior and academic performance Is 

within the format of this paradigm. 

The general abilities concept, exemplified by the composite score of mulH- 
dimensional and mu I ti -^factored tests, is not adequate as a diagnostic approach to th^ 
identification of specific learning problems. Basic factorial areas are presented on ^ 
tests such as the WISC. Factorial data should be used to the greatest possible extenf 
in the identification and interpretation of specific learning problems, /(new paradigm 
must propose such a maximal use of these measured data of the factorial areas. 

• Although basic recognized and accepted concepts are utilized in the new 
paradigm, there is some rearrangement of the concepti and some changes in emphasis. 
However, the concepts per se dre not violated. Super suggests such a procedure for-^ 
pr^enting a ,new "theoretical arrangement or format for a new application of knowledge 
or for the.extendingrof knowledge is totally legitimate: 

The6ries, as I understand them, seek to organize knowledge. They do this, both 
to facilitate research which. will add to the store of knowledge, and to moke our 
• present knowledge usefuMn practice. When. theories are incomplete, when aata 
on some topic ore unavaila^^le or inadequate, no theory can be truly comprehen- 

sive"^Ww^"^h'^f^iTr^lrcIrcu^ sjegmenta htheori esy |hat-is 

' theories which organize whatever .we do know on o given segment of a topic, 
and for the provisional organization of these incomplete segments into .mpertecf^ 
wholes (65:9). • 

Therefore, a new paradigm with an unique conceptual arrangement can be 
' presented as an approach 'to the gaining of new Insight and more information from the 
assessment data. The presentation and utilization of an unique paradigm should be " 
within *he broad parameters of a' context comprable to that stated by Super. 
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Such a paradigm will be presented in this study and will be referred to as 
the Summarized Factorial Assessment Outline (SFAO). ; , 

Behavior 

Behavior is a definite and Integral factor in learning. A broad range of 
behavioral theory is mte^;^t§d4rUh^^ Some specific views of FlandeR, Glasser, 
Harris, and Stephens are npted later. 

The concepts of task expectancies, of responsibilities, of the acceptance of 
others, and of the self-concept of Glasser and Harris are conceptual factors of behavior 
within the.structure of the SFAO. The construction of the paradigm includes a con- 
sideration of the behavior patterns of the pupil . 

A study of behavior is effected through' objective. observation and the record- 
ing.of this behavior on a Behavioral Observation Chart (BOC).' The influence of ' 
Flanders (14; 15; 16; 17) relative to interaction within the classroom is noted. A 
.copy of the Behavioral Observation Chart is presented as Appendix B. . 



Academic Performance ' ^ 
~AseWd^bload'a?^aor^KiWementWn~b'enhoughtrof-Iri-termr 



performance. Academic performance can be observed and measured objectively in a 
manner hardly possibl.e for behavior. This area 'of academic performance and Its 
assessment is considered in view of the literature. 

Tliere are several ways in which types of knowledge are classified. 
Rapoport, Gill, and Schafer^efcr to two basic types of knowledge: concrete knowledg 
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and abstract knowledge (57:65). Wechsler quotes Thomdike in citing three forms of 
intelligence or knowledge: 

(1) abstract, or veibal. intelligence, involving facility in the use of symboU; ^ 

(2) practical intelligence, involving facility in manipulating objects; (3) social 
intelligence, involving facility with human beings (72:8). 

The consideration of types of knowledge and of a broad interpretation and 
acceptance of the concept of primary factors must be utilized-in.the-diagnostic.asse$$- 
men't of the pupil with exceptional problems in learning. 

The use of composite scores for mu I ti -dimensional test instwments has been 
influenced by, among other things, the concept of primary factors. These composite 
scores are utilized for the varied age levels of the S-B as well as for the varied sub- 
tests of the Verbal and the Performance Scales of the WISC. Composlte^scores^ 
represent the general abilities of the pupil as measured by the testing instruments. . 

A full utilization of the varied sub-tests of a multi-dimensional instrument 
and the critical observation of the varied responses, including behqyioral responses, 
are essential In assessment. Rap<.po'rt, Gill, end Schafer found "that one must consider 
\not-only every sub-test. score, but eve^y singlejesponse and every part of every response 



^sl^nifi^ant^ndTe^rese^^^aTiW^^ 
test va^ce was importa^it^afTd Representative of the subject" (57:6?). This same 
concept of a^x^^^^e of tasks in assessment is emphasil^d by the assertation that 
"no.sin'^e Aest proves.to yield a diagnosis in all. cases, or to be in all coies correct 
in the diagnosis it indicates'* (57:47). 

Several factors involved with academic assessment are relative to the 
concepts of progressive maturation and adequacy. Rapqport,Gill, and Schafer state. 
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one wUh« ,0 .a ,..ni,ance-,«, record ,o ,..e. b.n.fi., on.^. n^' - 
.,^r, .0 ameran-lo. *h«e .flo.nc« os ™ch o, poss,b,.. .n order . so, w. foorK. • 
„ „«e«o,y ,0 .or, o., wUh a concap. C jjoJo^Und^ . po,.r,.1o.i,y 

„„,o,d1r„ in a proc«. of ™K,rcHon» (57:65). Jar.ild ...and. .hU concap, of pro.r..W, 
™,0ro,1on b. prasennng .pacific ,ob.a. of ,h. o.ero,. ,hrono,ogico. o,. o, which 
.orio. oc,iv1,ia. or. con.1d.r.d os nor^l .xpaCClon, (32=100, .02), ^ 

T Tha concap, of oda^uocy Is of spacific i.por,onca wh.n ossass.,.n, In ,.r™ . ' 
of.„ap,1ono,,prob,a.s,n,aom,n,Ucon.1d.rad. Ma^ wl" ,h. ..r. ..ni„d 
,„ ,HU popar ,o.das1,no,a ,ha .padHc orao. of oda,uoc.. Tb^a 1n,.,r1,1..s. or-or«, 
of oda,.oc, ..n parfor^nca, or. bo«d on ,ha brood ron.a of lava.s of ..paConc.. , 
. E on in,e,rU, da.ond. parfor^nca o, or,obova oVaro^a on ,ha nor.s of ,b. - - 
,ear.roupofwb1ch,hapupniso.a.bar. Tbis ov.ro,. Is ,o1nad b, co.por1n. . 

„ponso.afoc,or of co..onon„ for fbavorlad parson, in ,b1s .pacific .OOP. Mn»n . 
ond MAlabus. (33) ond K1r.,.ond K1* (37) rafar ,o ,ha concap, of 1n,a,r1,1a„ bo.,c 

ooncap, of bo.1c ^^-^'^"-'-^-'°«--'-'--°^"'""""^^ ' 
;..,ondord for vlrfuolly oil a..a..man,1n.,mnnan,s (66,71). " . ,. • 

Deficit i.-,ha,,arn,u.ad .M, >o.dano,a parf^r^nca which vor.a., 

■ ,„„,hapo1n.ofoda,ooc.. .aflcl.. ora rafarrad ,o In .o .aporo,a conno.oflon. 

„„, oW,o„on. rafar. ,o ,ha nor., of ,ha paar .roop. U1. o.a of daflC, 1nd,co,a. 
,.forrJn3 w-hrchn. .coSd ^ ^aiow, o.aro.a ron.a In ,ha .r0.p nor... Tha .acond 
_conno,o„on 1. raloH.a ,o ,ha .orlonca o, ,ha .a.aro, .a.,. or.ob-.s,. of o .Pac1,1c_^^^^^__ 
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pupil. E.g., a verbal score in the fourfh stanine and a nonverbal score In the 
seVenth stanine would be.considered to be variant to a'significant degree. These 
concepts of integrities and deficits become very important in the diagnostic assessment 
of pupils .with exceptional problems in learning. They are especially important when 
remediation and possible sppf iai class placement are considered. 

Johnson and Myklebust state that the "common practice on the part of special 
education has been to classify as educable mentally handicapped those children. . 
falling within the range of 50 to 75 or 80 I Q; those falling above 80 I Q are not 
classified as needing specja I education. If these ranges are accepted, the limits for . 
learning disability would begin with'sO 4 Q" (33:13). A more definitive statement in 
terms of L-D classification is also- presented by Johnson-and Myklebust. "On the 
basis..of our experience, as w^ll as on research evidence, we include in the learning 
disability group all childre^ attaining an I Q of 90 on either a verbal, or a nonverbal 
measure; we-do not use the.total I Q as the determining score" (33:14). 

The academic performance area'is to be structured by the new paradigm. 
Performance is measured in terms of classificatory factors. These classificatory factor 
. Hre considered-as-broad-divisions-within-a-Jactodo^^^^^^ There are three divisions 
In this system of classification-symbol systems, functions, and modaliHes. 

The'first division is symbol systems, verbal and nonverbal. Recognized by 
. Thurstohe, Binet, and Wechsler, and many others as being primary factors in knowledg 
and learning, these two symbol ^systems are also the two formal modes for man's com- 
municating and recording. • . • 
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"The second division is" the foncMons by which the symbol systems are encoded 
and decoded. ■ Johnson and Myklebust (33) and Kirk and Kirk .(37) reiFer to the Jmportinae 
of these functions. The receptive br imput function and the expressive or output 
function are the two means of dealing with and operating the syrnborsystenw. . 

The third division is comprised of the four modalities which are the most 
..directly .involved with learning as experienced in the pre-school and in the classteom 
experience. These modalities are the auditory, the visua!,-the motor, and the lactile. . 
All references to learning concern one or more of these modalities (33; 37; 66; 71). 

The symbol systems and functions .within these cited modalitieif are ejnpha- 
sized within this new pa«.digm because of their vital role within the expe^rien^ce. . 
of man. Sinte these classificatory factors are a basic ^rt of our lemming and of our 
communicating, they are considered to be the realistic mode for the measurement of; . 
academic performance. ' 

Sta tistical Measurement 
The degree of significance relative to the variation In test^scores is based on 
statistical measurement. The genemlly accepted lower limit of significance in variation 



is placed at a measurement of one standard deviation (58). This significance in 
^variation may also be- expressed in terms of the stanine scoJe. ■ Two sta nines are 
equivalent I one meosure of standard deviation (58:8; 8;41) A copy of the standard 
bell-shaped curve and the varied systems of statistical^measurement are presented as 

Appendix C (58:8). . • 

The test data of this paper will be profiled within the stdnine range system. 
The-stanines-are4hcluded-on JheJ^eJJ -slmp.eicyjye presented as Appendix C . The 



ob^inl'ng of ,h. .p.cin= ,co,«, ^hich-or. *.n conv.r..a-.o .h. .onln. ron^v. 
ochLvd within o„.-of s*v..l' a,c.p..d..».So*:. TH. fi^tWhod is ... ™k. a 
d,„c, r.fe™l .0 ih. n„nual oV,K.' whi.h wo, ad.in(S,.r.d (7, 3, 66; 7„ 72). 
A «cond ...fod is in ..r^ of 3*d. «,.ivol.-.c. (6, 7,- 8)., A«d^o gain - 
scL which «.y, b. %,ed ,o.,h. sfoninv-onp. is fh^^ming quo,i.n,, I Q 
(33,l?f).- Th.' Uor^ing ..u^i^n, b. co^p^re^Vifh ,K. M A when using th. 
Pinneoo ReViWd Tabt^s, whi.h or. in ,h. nwnool fo, .he S,anford-»in.. (66). . 
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- ' CHAPTER HI 

o ' ' ' 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE TYPICAL 
ASSESSMENT PROCESS 

■■ ' . ' '■ ■ ' ' ■ - , ■ ■ 

■ Introduction 'Z 

Some of the general interests in education which were important to the 

citizens in the early days of our nation are an integiul j-art of our present national 

life style. There does not appeai* to be any greater degree of unanimity in terms of 

specific goals and objectives for education now than there was in the colonial period. 

The desire for education as expressed by the church leaders of the colonial period 

was specific. The argument of the political and secular leaders for promoting education 

was considerably more gene rol aiftl Jess clearly defined.' One.present day example 

of some comparability is seen in fhe dialogue relative to curriculum per se* Som3. 

are convinced that a vocational program is a part of the educdtionol^process* Othais 

maintain that vocational programs are training exefcises and are, therefore, not 

educaVionally oriented. This is but one of the many examples which could be 

enumerated ' ' / 

^ X major unifying factor for education during the colonial period was 
ostensibly cenfcred on reading. There appear to be two factors of some unanimity of 
public opinion today regarding the education of our youth: an education for all and 

, an adequacy in that education.-;* . 

. . ■ . 18 
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\: -.h of the public responsibility for a program of education is placed with, 
our schcoi.. Responsibility for education cannot be assumed by an institution. . In . , 
essence, therefore, the responsibility for an adequate educational program for all i$ 
placed with the personnel of the school. A climate bf^^ectancy is created with 
the transference of this responsibility for educa'tiorial adequacy and tends to result in 
the exercising of some forms of measurement to ascertain academic performance. 

Typical Assessment of 
Educational Adequacy 

The purpose for the evaluation or assessment of academic adequacy is to' 
gojn some measurement of academic performance . The measurement of a specific 
pupil's performance is based upon the norms of the peer group. These peer group 
norms-are based on the achievement earned by the totaf of the group population: 
The peer group is based on at least one factor of commonality to form a homogeneous 
population. The chronological age (CA) or the grade level are two common factors 
upon which hoLogeneity is based for the measurement of academic performance. - 

• The lypical assessment'of academic performance is group oriented.. However, 
there is some Lriance.in group classification and formation. The norm for three basic 
groops-the individual, classroom, the national population, andlffTe building or local 
'district pupils--dre generally considered in such an assessment. These three group 
norms may Be used individualiyTor^P ^ . 
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The fypicqj Classraam Measuremenf 
The classraam assessment^tBfe-fmisHrequenHy used method of academic , 
measurement. A cahsiderable degree of latitude U^ferUo^th^ , 
assessment. Evaluative techniques may range from teaclier-made t^o^ieobser- 
vatibn of effart and achievement in daily work and in class participation: Teocher- 
madi tests range fram shart, specific subiect-orlented tests-e.g., spelling lessons- ' 
ta the longer chapter ar unit tests. The grading ar scoring of these tests is often com- 
parative in nature.. A broad range of adequacy Jn such terms as high, average, and 
law or of the terms high, satisfactory, and unsatisfactary is usually utilized. 

The evaju^jian af the pupil !s efforts in daily task assignments and in general 
class participdHan is both cpjnparative and subjective." The unfinished class assignments 
and the lack af class participatian are evaluated as belaw average performance. The 
• teacher's repart an such pupil beha^iar is aften phrased in such terms as "Johnny is not ' 
achieving,at any satisfactary level in his class. wark." 

A farm af identification has been made thraugh a-typical farm af assessment. 
Hawever, this identification .referred ta the person with a possible prablem and nat to 
the problem per se. 

The Typical System-Wide Assessment ' ■ . 

The system-wide assessment af a specific grade level is a cammon practice 
in the evaluatian of academic adequacy. Such assessments are achieved thraugh the 
administratian of standardized testing instruments. Many of these standardized inst.ru- 
ments~are subject-ariented and are referred to as achievement tests. 
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These standardized tests present a. specific body of questions which have been 
administered to randomly selected groups in an effort to gain a Fepresentative population. 

e 

for.purposes of norming these instruments. The test data gathered from these sample 
testings are normed for the appropriate grade levels. These norms are then assumed 
to be representative and are considered to be a form of national norm for the peer 
group based on grade level as the factor of homogeneity. 

A typical system-wide measurement program involves the administration of 
a sp^Ifid standardized test to all pupils within a grade-level area. The qualities of • 
standardization permit thrcornparlson of the varied classes of the system in terms of 
the norms which have been estabHshed> the4est publishers through the procedures 
cited above. 

The comparative evaluation of performance can also be extended to the 
individual pupil within one specific class of the entire school system. The performance 
of this pupil can also be compared with the hatlonql-norms fop his peer group. 
E.g., this pupil's vocabulary score may place him In theslxth percentile and within 

—T \ 

the. second stanine range for his grade level . 
I Again, a form of identification has been macfe. The specific pupil has been 

identified as one who Is significaritly variant from the norms of his peer group in 
terms of test-measured periorrrvance. c 

' This system-wide measuremen't may also.be considered "in terms of local system 
nJrms. Local system norms also utilize a standardized test instrvment, but class and 
pjpil performance are measured on the basis of the peer group performance for this 
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specific school system. The national norms per se are not involved in the formation of 
these local school system norms, which are generally viewed with favor and appeor 
to be advantageous for purposes of group and program evaluation. • . 

' , System-wide measuremenfhas also been effected on a gjroup basis. The data - • 
are actually collected for the entire system. The test-measured performance of the 
specific pupil may be studied but will be s'een as it, relates to his peers. Again, the 
identification he-; been made in-^terrns of finding, the nonachieving pupil . 

The Typical Individualized Measurement of 
EducationaC^Adequacy 

A typical practice in individualized measurement is for the teacher to refer 

the pupil who is being consistently identified as functioning below his peers to the 

school psychoibgist. A formal referral is made and includes information relative to 

the parents' knowledge and consent for the assessment. The concerns of the teacher 

regarding the assumed needs of this pupil are also included. Three typical questions 

represent.the basic qohcerns of the referring teacher. Flr^t, what is the ability 

level of this pupil? Second, Is\e elig>ble for a special education placement? 

Third, what can I do for him in my class if he is not eligible for a special education 

class placement? • 

The question regarding the general abilities or the academic potential 
factor of -the referred pupil will result in the administration of a multi-dimonsiohal 
psychological test instrument. The two psychological test instruments most commonly 
,sed with children of school age r.re the S-B and the WISC . The administration of 
these instruments also satisfies the mondated requirement of the Ohio State Department 
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o? Education far the use of multi-dimensional test instruments when- placement in 

classes for the EMR or the L-D is a consideration. 

The S-B and the WISC are both based on the use of the primary factors , . 

concept for measuring academic performance. The appiicotior. of the factorial system 

is observed in the Scale and sub-test format of the WISC. The varied test items of 

a specific primary factor are distributed wi'thin the age equivalency^ levels on the S-B. 

Therefore, the test-measured performance of a specific primary factor on the S-B is 

not as obvious as it is oh the sub -test format of the WISC. 
. , ■ . These multi-dimensional tests, represented in this study by the WISC, measure 
the pupil's periFormance in a number of factorial area;;. A composite (I Q) score is 
then compiled to indicate the test-measured results oF this. pupiPs performance on all > 

' of the sub-tests of the Verb.al and the Performance Scales. The,WISC sub-tests are 
individually,scored, but the I Q score is recorded in terms of the two Scales-Verbal 

- and Performance. A Full Scale score, including all of the sub-test perfovmahce of 

both Scales, is also computed. . 

These composite scores are an average df the pupil's performance on all the 
items within the individual sub-tests of the total Scale. An overly simplified rationale 
" Is that such a composi"t7^e represents the test-measured performance of the general 
abilities factor. This general abilities factor is then assumed to be representative of 
the academic performance of this specific pupil. 

Again, the pupil is measured in terms of generalization. The meosurement 
of his acbdemic performance is an avenge of his achievement on eight to twelve 
sub-tests within the two Scale divisions of the WISC. The pupil's performance on any 
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one specifip sub-test factorial area per se is not. observable in the composite score 
of the Scale. ^ 

Summary and Conclusion Relative to the Typical 

Measu rement of Educational Adequacy . 



The typical, measurements of pupil perforrjjande^t the three levels named 
in the preceding discussion-classtoom, s)stem^^ride,^2nd^^^ administered 
for the major purpose of identification. The classrppm measurement, as cited above, 
is based on both subjective and objective data . The subjective data are related to 
behavior and attention in class and to class participation. Jhe objective data, are 
related to task-oriented activities, which include seat work assignments and written 



exercises. 



Profit from this process of classroom measurement is gained from its use in 
fostering further assessment of the pupil . The data acquired are not definitive either 
in terms of the areas of weak performance or in suggested causative factors. Identifi- 
cation's limited to the recognition of the pupil's comparative underachievement in 
this measured academic performance. 

The typical system-wide measurement of pupi! performance is objective. 
The tasks and directions of these tests ore standardized and consistent for all classes 
and for all pupils. The performance of each pupil is recorded on the class record chart 
and is included in the class-average. This t^st-measured performance is concrete, 
measurable, and visible. The subject areas on achievement tests are recorded in 
terms of the pupil';; performance and are scored in terms of peer group norms. . 

t 
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' The data from these system-wide tests are somewhat more defimtryTtHan 
ore the classroom meosurements. Information presented by the system-wide >ests i. in 
terms of the pupil's perfor^nce within the varied task areas of the test instn^menf. 
These var-fed tasks or factorial areas are recorded as separate entities as tesf-measured 
scores. These scores include the performance of an area (e.g.', vocabujao^ or^ 
orithmetic computation) but do not identify any causdtive factors of possible^eak- . 

ness. ^ 

Identification is no mor. specific in the system-wide t.stjftg thon in the 

classroom assessment. Again, measurement is 1„,comparativ. ter^. The pupil i. 
seen as underachieving when hi* below-averoge performance is compared to th. 
performance of-his peers. The ti-pical system-wide measurement again.id«,tin..- 
. the person who is variant from kis peers in academic performance. The person, and 
not a possible problem, is Identified. 

The typical individual test, e.g., the WlSC, measures the pupil's l^*^™"" 
in a nurrter of the prinx.,y to* areas. The tasks of the WlSC ore selectivd'dnd co„- 
Vtoin general tasks as well as academic, sub|ect-related tasks. A b^d scope of both 
veAal and performance tasks are administered. The test results, although based on 
peer norms, are assumed .o be personal and individual in their identiRcation and 

interpretation. ^ ' 

However, the concept of group comparison is still encountered. This gr*p 

concept is actually observed in ^o different forms. The firs, is through the use of the 

composite Scale scores-of the WlSC. The pupil is compared to his peers in reference 

to the peer group norms. Secondly! the composite score groups all of the tasks of the 



Verbal or the Performance Scale for a general abllOies^score. This generol abilities 
score is a statistical entity representative of an qv.e^ge fdr^the performance of the 
entire Scale. ' Identification is again considered within the group concept; 



Weaknesses Within the Typical Measurement \ 
of Educational Adequacy 

The typical measurement of educational adequacy is weak in terms of sped- 

ficity. Typical measurements are group-oriented. This grpup orientation is observed 

with the informal test in the classroom, the achievement testing of a school system, 

a.-^d the individual test. Performance as measured for composite scores was considered 

in broad areas of task assigr^^nenY. This broad scope application is also encountered 

in the individual testing throJgh the use of the Scale or composite scores. This broad 

application for identification atfd interpretation is a major weakness in the typical 

/ , ■ ■■ ■ 

program for the individual measurement of educational adequacy. 
Specific weaknesses include the following: 

1 . The primary foctors are measured on the WISC, but their individually 
measured performarice is not visible in the composite score 

2. The areas of variance between the individual factorial areas are not 

visible in the composite score 

3. The assumed value of the factorial tasks of the WISC are lost, in terms 
of identification and interpretation, through the singular use of the Scale or the com- 
posite scores • . • 
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The Summarized Factorial Assessment Outline is presented in an attempt 



to mitigate the weaknesses of the typical proflrdm in 
adequacy. *^ 



the measurement of educational 
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CHAPTER. IV 

SUMMARIZED FACTORIAL /.SSESSMENT OUTLINE 



■ / 

Assessment Procedures 



the low academic achievement of a pupil is 6ne of the major reasonv^br 
referrals to the psychologist by the school staff; The observation <,nd inforrr^lJ^ssess- 
ment of the teacher is the basis for her referral for assistance. Ihh referraNs^a\ . _ 
formal request for a thorough assessmenl" of the pupil's performance. ' •'^ ' ■ 

The Summarized Factorial Assessment Outline "is q paradigm for the total 
assessment of the academic performance of a pupil. This pdradigm allows for the 
identification of specific areas of integrities and deficits-cbmparativ^ strengths^and 
-weaknesses-within the varied task areas of the assessmenHnst;i(|ients. The interpreta 
tive and prescriptive processes are based upon these test data. T.^e structural outline 
of the SFAO is presented, below. 

The classificatory structure of the SFAO is based upon the symbol systems 
and their functions within the varied modalities. The verbal and nonverbal symbols 
comprise the foundation upon which the classifying, organizing, reporting, and total 
comrpnicating of all- information and knowjedgo is based. Therefore, the dassifi^ 
cqtory structure of this paradigm appca-s'tobo applicable for the total assessment of 
academic performance. 
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The receptive and expressive functions are utilized for making these symbol, 
systems operative. The receptive function precedes the expressive function and . . 
receives, analyzes, interprets, records, and stores all forms, of information and 
knowledge. The re^ptiye function' is utilized with both of the symbol systems qnd 

in the varied modalities. 

The expressive function is the organizing, reporting, and communicating of 
the fmition of man's thought processes. This exprfe'ssive function is one of trans- 
ducing the-thoughts and ideas of the person-into a-symbol system pattern whtch con be 
comprehended by other persons. This expressive function may be utilized with both 
symbol systems.- Or.al and agrophic expressions are also involved. E. 'g'.,,the task 
expectation of the Vocabulary subrtest of the WISC requires oral expression, and the 
Spelling sub-test of the. Wide Range Achievement Test (W RAT) requires an agraphic 
expressive function. for task completion. 

The varied modalitjes-ouditory, visual, motor,and tactile-are involved. 
The definition for the auditory modality as used in this study is extended beyond 
the hearing process per se. Oral expressive tasks are included as a part of this audi- 
tory modality. The structuring of word combinations is referred to as a process of 
auditory association. The receptive and the expressive functions are both operative 
within this auditory modality. ^. | 

The visual modality does not appear to be in neeiof further definition. 
However, the factors of visual acuity and of visual perception will be presented. 
Visual acuity is concerned primarily with the clarity of vision and the ability to see 
without corrective lenses. 
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Visual perception is concerned with form, sequence,association, and organi- 
zation of verbal and nonverbal^symbbls. The receptive and the expressive functions 
are both utilized with the perception factor .of the visual modality. The tasks of the 
Raven Progressive Matrices (Raven) are one example of a receptive functipn with 
nonverbal symbols. The tasks of the sinder-Gestalt test are examples of the expres- 
sive function with nonverbal .symbpls. Some of the tasks of visual perception are 
also included in the motor .modality. The tasks of the Bender Gestalt are-cxamples 
of such a duplication of m-dal.ities in their.utilization of hand-eye coordination 
activities. 

The SFAO is categorically arranged and contains a sequential and progressive 
series of steps in the total process of assessment":^ ^These steps are presented within 
their respective classifica.tory divisions as well as in their sequential order. 

Assessment Processes 

Step 1 . Behavioral observation * 

An objective behavioral study is the. initial step of this total assessment 
process. A general view of the behavioral patterns of the pupil is desired. Two 
general areas of the pupil's behavior-personal responsibility and personal involvement 
and the task orientation or task responsibility-are of primary concern. This behaviorpi 
observation is often the first personal contact the clinician has with the pupil. 

The behavioral study h effected with the use of 'he BOC, Appendix B. The 
behaviors moy b. calculated as percentages. The score should be presented'in terms 
of approximate ratios. A comparative indication of behavior is desired in preference 
fo specific arithmetic entities. 
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Step 2, Pre-test evaluation 

The pre-teOvaluation is utilized for, several' SRecificreasons. The first 
reason is to presenti^ instruments which are relativ^ely^n'onthreatening in' format and 
content; secondly //comprise a battery of instruments in which the recepttve and 
expressive funptions of both the verbal and nonverbal symbol systems are included. ■ 
The third purpose includes the elements of prediction and verification. The data 
from this battery of tests .may "be indicators of specific areas of integrity or-dencU 
as noted in the measured parformance of these individual tests and-sub-tests. The 
verification factor may be most adequately^utilizedTiTSie latter stages of the jdenti- 
fication process and in the process of interpretation, the varied emphases .of these , 
Instruments appear to be of special significance in the interpretative phase of a.totol. 
academic assessment. 

^ ' The pre.test battery is corpprised of the following instruments for -elementary- 
School pupils. The Peabody Picture. Vocabulary Test (PPVT) is administered as the " 
receptive function" test of, the verbal symbols. The expressive :function of the verbal - 
system is often measured with the Wide Range Achievement Test. The Raven Pro- 
gressive Matrices is utilized for the receptive function and., the Bender-Gestolt for 
the expressive function of the nonverbal symbols. _ . 

■ One area of the vbrification factor is cilso satisfied through the use of the ' 
• PPVT . The receptive function oT the verbal symbol system.is represented by the PPVT. 
The expressive function^ of the verbal symbol syst.em and the receptive and expressive 
functions of the nonvert^i symbol system are represented by otherjns.truments comparabi 
to the PPVT in the receptive function of the verbal symbol system. 



Step 3. NAu lti-dimensional evatudribn *- . " 

The. Wise will be uHlized in illusfraHng fhe use of fhe mulH-dimensional 
testjnstcumenf . A mandate by fhe Ohio State Department |>f Education /requires 
"rtK^TTmulti-dimensionai assessment be administered prior to the placemerit of a pupif 
inVspe<;ial educotion class.^ The Scdie scores are; prescribed in the mandated require-' 
■ments. The Scale scores of the WISC represent a composite/.or mean, score pf the 
pupil's performance for all of^^he sub-tests of either WISC Scde. Thi, Scale I Q 
score is7h. measure referred to in the 50 to 80 I Q mnge- of these, eomposite scores 
for EMR placement. The L-D placement- score is anj Q of 80 and above. / 

The,sub-tests of the WISC are based on some phase of the prima y factor 
•concept/ The Vocabulary sub-test of the Wise is an example of a vefeiisy^^^ • ^ , 

^instrument. The classlficatory cor^cept of the SFAO pa^idigm is comparable to the 

primary facf of concept # . ^ 

' ' " The niaior variation between the classlficatory fconcept of the SFAO and the 
primary factor concept Is «n-degree. -The primary factor concept is concemrd with 
■ 'individual factor,, e.g., vert^al and spatial. The classlficatory concept of the SFAO 
Is based on a brodder.scope and includes the function and modality factors. 

' Therefore, the scores of the sub.tests of the WISC are utilized to measure 
the-factor involvement of each specific sub-test, for instance, the Vocabulary sub- " 
test of the Wise Is o verbal symbol test.which requires. ay4ral expressive response from 
" the pupil for adequate task fulfillment. / ^ 
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Assessment of PerjFormanc<5 

Step 4. Integrities ^ 

An adequacy irfperformance is assumed When the'>esHmeasu'red performance 
is \n or abqye the average ran^e for the pupil's.peer group norms. This adequacy is 
referred to in this study as an "integrity . Therelrore,, an integrity refers to the factor area 
In which the pupil's. test-LasUred performance is in or above the average range for 
his, homogeneous group.^ chronological age factor is a comrnon base Jor establishing, 
homogeneity, 'e. g., a sco^ in or aW the average range for the Vocabulary 

sub-test of the WiSC would assume an integrity for the verfcal symbols in the expressive 

/ . . . 

function in the auditory modality 1 . " 

Step5. Deficits , . •■ ' - 

The deficit is the antithesis of the integrity and i"s determined on the l?asiS- 
of variance. One factor is the variance of the pupil's performance in relation to ■ 
his peer group norms. The other basis of variance is related to the differences noted 
in the various sub-test or factorial areas on which. the pupil is evaluated. 

' The deficit perse is then based on the significance of the test-measured 

variance. Generally, a variance of one standard deviation, or of two stanine ranges, . 
Is considered to be significant. The degree of significance is increased with an 
enl^ement in the variance between either the peer group norms or between the 

•r- 

factorial areas measured on the tests .administered. 

Emphasis is placed on the.measurement of performance and on the comparison - 
of these test-measured data . There'fore, a consistent basis of measurement must be 
'--adopfed, - ' ' ^ ' 

. ' '42 • X « . . 
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Measurements for Performance - 

Step 6. Scale scores on the WISC 

■ The Scale scores of the WISC are determined :n keeping with.the standardized 
method provided in the test manual . These test data are then recorded on the face 
of ^he WISC record form. " ' . 



\ 

V 



Step 7. Conversion of Scale scores to the stanihe range 

There ape several advantages in converti^glh^cdle and sub-test scores to 
a stanine range. FirstJ^the stanine range presents a divisional area of variance within 
acceptable limits of comp&Vability . These4imits of acceptability involve variations 
which are not statistically significant. Secondly, a comparative study of test performance 
is enhanced when a range of acceptable , proportions, replaces a myriad.of individual 

scores such as the scaled scores. / • ^ ■ 

' The tables* on Appendix B and in the WISC manual are aids in the determination' 
of the stanine range. The percentile equivalency* table,in the WISC manuSI may also 

/ 

be of spme assistance. . ^ 

Identification of Test Data on the Statistical 
Summarized Profile Chart 

The Summarized Statistical Profile Chart (SSPC) is presented as a vehicle . 

for the recording and comparison of these test-meosuj-ed daV. The SSPC is prepared 

for recording the pupil's test-measured performance on each sub-test area as well 

■ as for the composite or Scale scores. The SSPC may also bo adapted for the recording 
of data for any" test through the proper labeling of the sub-test (vertical)' columns of 

' the- profile. 

A ^ 
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A$ noted on Ttibje |, the, left column contains a vertical listing of the 



stanlne range in 



descending order of attainment. There is also a classification 
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. Table 1. 



quality to the stanine range, Stanines four through six e\nbracc the micidle one'^^^lf ■ 
or average range, Stanines one thiough three contain the l^v/er ore-quarter, and 
stanines seven through nine represent the Ipp one-quarter gf^tl^e peer group popula^ion^ 
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Step 8. Interpersonal appraisal 

The interpersonal appraisal is effected through' the comparison of the test- 
measured performance of the pupil in relatipn to the riorms of his peer group. 
The pupil's test-measured data are recorded in the appropriate stanine rqnges of the 
SSPC. Table 1 preents one pupil's profile of WlSC data. 

Table ] is appraised hy viewingVhe profiled data in terms of the three 
classified stanine groups-tKe top one-quarter, the middle one-half, and the lower 
one-quarter of the peer group population. By-these criteria, Joe's test data in 
Table l,re^ardsya Verbal Scale deficit by. being in the second stanine and a 
Performance Scale integrity by being in the ninth stanine on the bases of composite 
Scale scores. The Verbal Scale area is a deficit by being significantly below the 
average range in the second stanine. ^ " . f 

I 

Step 9. Intrapersonal appraisal ■ " ] 

TheJntrapersonal appraisal is mide from the same profile and the same data 
(Table 1) used for an interpersonal, comparison.. This intrapersonal comporison is 
between the varied factorial areas within the bounds of Joe's test performance. ^ 
E. g., G significant degree of variance is noted between Joe's Verbal Scale score in 
• the second.stanine and the Performance Scale score in the nintl^stanine. 

A variation is olso noted within each of the two Scales of the WlSC. The 
Coding sub-test in the fifth stanine is significontly below the other Performance 
Scale scores, which are all in the eighth ond ninth stanines. This variance interms 

f 

of an intrapersonal comparison is onother factor in the establishment of an area of 
specific deficit. ^ 

. 45 , 
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The Interpretative Process Through the SSPC 

Step 10. Interpretation through 
th e interpersonal process 

An interpersonal evaluation of the .test 'data of Table 1 indicates that all 
sub-test areas of the Performance Scale, may be defined' as integrities. Jwo of the 
sub-tes-ts olthe-VerbcJ-Scale denote areas of integrity/ Four of these Verbal Scale 
sub-tests are deficits by the same interpersonal definition of integrities and deficits. 

, Stepll. Interpretation through 
tlie in trapersonal process^ 

The intrapersonal comparative view of the data of the Performance Scale 
indicates that one sub-test. Coding, is defined as a deTlcit. The assumption of Goding 
as a deficit is due to a variance. of three stanines from the other sub-test nearest it 
on the profile scale . Coding is in the average range by the interpersonal concept 
of comparison. Hoy/ever, coding is considered to be a comparative deficit on the 
Performance Scale profile by the intrapersonc' concept of comparison . 

Attempts to identify the suspected factors, of causation as viewed in the 
assessment process will not be entertained in this discussion." 

Summarization and Review of the Data 
Step 12. Review of the behoviorcil study data 

. The pupil's behavioral chart is reviewed to gain insight regarding his involve- 
ment in class activities and his effort in the solution of assigned tasks.. 
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Step 13. Review of the examiner's notes 

the notes of the examiner are reviewed to gain the advantage of observations 
and impressions garnered during the assessment process. 

Step 14. Comparing the pupil's performance 
with the de velopmental scafe" 

A broad area comparison of test-measured performance with the developmental 
norms is a well-advised procedure. This comparison may be accomplished through a 
comparison of the jge or grade equivalency oTthe pupTTVperfoTmance with the C A 
or actual level of the pupil. • \y 

Step 15. Further diagnostic procedures . J' ' - . 

A consideration must be given ti the need of further diagnostic data than those 
which may be obtained in the school. Such nfieds are limited chiefly to the range of 
needs experienced by school age children. Reasonable and realistic questions regarding 
pupil needs should be relayed to the parents. These needs may well begin with a 
referral toJhe family physician or the child's.pediatrician . 

Prescription for Remediation 
The notation of the referring teachers and the total test data should be given 
full consideration in the compiling of prescriptive options. The observations and . 
test dctc^received should be discussed with the teacher in view of the most urgent 
• need for remediation. The following steps may be utilized in arriving at the optimal 
prescription required in the remediation processes. 
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Step 16. A review of nee.ds and opfibns 

A report should b^w'de to the teacher in terms of basic identified needs and 

probable options. 

'' ' i ' . ■• 

Step 17. Priorities in prescription j' 

I The greatest felt need of thJ, teacher may be the logical entry for remediation. 

' 1 ' ■ 

Remediation "should be limited to not jnore than two points of emphasis at one time. 

Step 18. The employment of 1 * j 

progressive evaluation \^ ' i 

Progress in remediation should'b^ carefully observed. Measurable progress 

in a major deficit often reveals another deH'^'^ ^'^''^'^ visible. ' 

Renegotiation for the remediation of such continuing deficits should be initiated. 
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CHAPTER . 

CASE STUDIES IN THE APPLICATION OF THE '^UMMARIZED 
FACTORIAL ASSESSMENT OUTLINE 

i 

I ntroduction ; • . 

A 

The case studies presented in this chapter are repofted from their initial 
recognition of academic unjlerachieveme.nt through the. total assessment process. 
The assess>hent prbcess is presented within the rationale of the SFAQ.ctnd the case 
studies are modeled after the structural bytline of this new paradigm. These case- 
studies will also be utilized in Chapter Vl, where th^e major functions of the SFAO- 
identifiSdtion, interpretation, and prescription-will be described. 

The case studies of Johnny, Sondra, and Joe represent three specific pupil 
performance problems often referred to the school psychologist. The .referral of each 
of these pupils was based on their underachieyemcnt in the classroom. There was a 
general similarity irT^the symptomatic description presented^on the-referrat form of . 
each of these three pupils. 

Case Studies 
Johnny 

Johnny, a boy si., yca.s and six months (6-6) of age, was one of thirty-two 
children in |is first grade class. He was referred by his teacher on the basis of his 

■ 40 s-'^ 
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weak academic performance in comparison to the norm, of his peer group. The teacher's 
concern may be paraphrased in three generally standard c,uestions. ^ 1,^ Johnny capable 
of doing,fir..t grade work? Is he'a possible candidate for placement os an educational 
mentally retarded pupil? What can I do for him.if he remains in rriy class? 

Some examples of Johnny's writter, assignments were presented by his teacher, • 
These assignments wer6 comprised prirnanly of short, descriptive stories containing 
•several five or six-word sentences. The worksheets revealed both quantitative, and 
-qualitative inadequacies. The gssignmentswere not completed on any of the papers 
shown by the teacher . The quality was also poor in terms of writing and in the order 
and sequence of the work . Random words were written, with little regard to their 
order in the original sentence structure. 

The examiner observed Johnny in the classroom for an extended period of 
time. Johnny's group met with the tea"cher for the presentation of a short story which 
had been written on a ruled piece of newsprint. Several new words were identified, 
and presented by the teacher. These new words were explained fo the pupils and 
then pronounced as a group activity, the sentences were then read as'o group activity 
and repeated several times. ' \ 

Sheets of paper, which were ruled and proportioned in size to the newsprint 
used by the.%a^her, were then given to the pupils. An assignment was made for the . 
pupils to copy the sentences from the\newsprint . The teacher observed the pupils 
briefly and then began to wo.k with a\sm|irreading group in^nother part of the " 
classroom, ^ , 
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An objectivi behavioral study was completed on the Bfhavioral Observation 
Chort, Appendix B. This study of Johnny's behavior was done .on the bpsis of obser.- 
ving his appropriate and inappropriate behavior. Appropriate behavior was equated . 
to the pupil's meaningful involvemerit in the task assignment ct that specific time. 
Inappropriate behaviors includedjnattention, disturbance of others, and other activities 
than those which were assigned. The ;esult .of this behavioral study revealed a 7:3 
ratio of inappropriate to appropriate behaviors. 

, A brief conference was held with the teacher. She was instructed to present 

simple directions to Johnny .duplicating those which were given to the entire class ^ 
relative to the seat work assignment. Two addftional statements^ were to be added in 
her-talk with Johnny. The first, statement was relative lo her expectation that he ' ^ 
finish the task . The second statement was to the effect that she knew he could do a 
• good iob on this lesson . The teacher then returned to workihg with a, small group of 

pupils. ' . 

Another observational study was completed for, Johnny. The inappropriate 

tp appropriate ratio on this study wa? 4:7, Johnny worked quite steadily on his 
^nmentand upon completion placed his work on the teacher's desk as the class. 

ha^ been instructed.. This work, which was graded at a later date, wa, reported to be , 

\ 

above\ave^°g^ ^""'^ qoantitative and qualitative considerations. ' ^ ; 

" \TheW[V.T was admlniTterec! as the pre-evoluation instrument. The data of 

•.the WRAT,\rofiled on Table 2, Lre quite variant. The oral usage experiment on 
^he WRAT WasV.cored in the ninth stanine. The oral usage experiment was administered 
by the clinipian\who presented the,^ords of the Reading, sub-test of the WRAT as the 
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sHmulus. The pupil was requested to respond. by using the stimulus word in a sentence, 
giving a .definition of the word, or both. The score of the arithmetiQ sub-test of the 
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♦ Sncclflc Ucn tests an'd/or sub-tests other than nul ti-tlin6nsionil J 
psychological tests nay be entered in these vertical colurriis. , 

I 

— , Table 2 . 

WRAT was In an average range, and the, reeding and spell ing^resu Its were below 
average on a grade equivalency , basis. J 



o2 



■ The S.qnfori-Binel „« administered ds,.the.moiti-dimonsidnal l«t in.tru- 
ment. The composite ,co« ,wg. in the seventh itqnihe (abov.e average) . The com- . 
posite score and the stanine ra;ge estimates-of the factorial areas of the S-B ore also 
profiled on Table 2. A considerable variance in performance is noted in table 2. 
■ A stanine-range placement vyas established for four factorial areas of the S-B. Th«. 
factorial dSta v,ill be utilized in the processes of identification and interpretation. 

» Sondra 
Sondra's C A v,as 7-11 when she was referred by her teach/becaose of her 
, poor academic achievement in the classroom. Two major concernXere expressed by 
' rt,e teacher on her referral form for Sondra. The firs, concern w^ i^reference to 
SondraU capability to function at her grade level . The second .Concern was relative 
• to Sondra's qualification for placement in.anEMR class. j 

Sondra was observed' iaher class, and-an objective behavioral study was 
made. No significant ratio of inappropriate behavior was oh4rv: 



2d. The clinician's 



•ern elicited no unfavorabU 



inquiry to the teacher regarding Sondra's total behavior pot 

response. ^Sondra's behavior pattern appedred to be general^., pdequate and^satisfactory. 

in all areas. Therefore; the behavioral factor was' considered to be on integrity. 

^ " The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test ar,d the Pictorial Test of Intefligence 
(PT.) were administered os the pro-evaluation tost instruments. The PPVt/s a receptive 
fonction test of -the v.rbal symbol system. The PT. is-also^a receptive fu,^ction test, 
But it contains a broader .cope of stimulus obiccts . These- stimulus objects are com- 
posed of analogies,, numbers, geometric form, and proportion . Achievement on the 

• 53 
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PPVT was^scored 5n the low^fifth stanine. The PTl was scored in the low third stanine, 
These test scores are profiled on Table 3. 
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• Tl,a Slahford-CinoJ was cclministarod^os tha ,„ulf,-d!mensional tost mstrumant 
A compok 5core of 65 IS^the S-B placed^Sondra in the first stanlne. The verbal 



factor area 



i of the S-B, represented the vocobulary section, was also scored in the 
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firsf stanine. These scores are. profiled tSn Table 3. 




A summary,of the test data in Tible 3 $hoy/s that a- variance exists betweerif 
scpr4of-each>est-thePPVT, PTI, andi-B. The vaVionce beWen each test |core \ 1 
*is slightly significant. The score of the sU, qs almulti-dimensionql- test, is acceptable, 
for qualifying Sondra. for placement in an- HMR class. . ^ 

Sondra was seen again at age 10-11 The tocher's .'eport of Sondra's . . 
b.hdvior>> as well as the observational behJj/ior study, were both considered to be an 

area of integrity , I J^^^^^ 

The WRAT was administered to Sondra as a\ academic assessment instrument. 
The sub-tests of the WRAT are academically^oriented . The four factorial areas on the ^. 
WRAT are scored, in the- first and in the second stanines. \ A broad comparison tyay be 
assumed between the measured performance of the WRAT and of the-pPVT anH the PTI/ 
which .were administered at age 7-10. This comparison is Bpsed on the broad classi- / 
fixation of both symbol systems as they are related to an academic application: The 
sub-test scores of the WRAT ma'y also be compared with the scores of the S-B. The 

■ . . ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

scores of the WRAT are also profiled on Table 3. I .. ■■ . 

A cursory review of Table 3 reveals that .the scores of the WRAT and rtiose of 
the S-B are comparatively similar. Jhere.is no significant degree of variance in the 
' test-measured perforrr.ance of the mu^-dimensional psychological instrument, the S-B, • 
and the academically oriented tost, the WRAT.' Sondra's test,sco.res revenl no significant 
variance between the varied factorial areas. 
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Joe 



Joe's first referral -was mpde when he was 10,>iars old. His teacher referred 
iim because he was experiencing exceptional problems in reading.' The qu6<ies from 
fhi teacher were in reference to Joe's potential in academic work within fh% regular 
cldssroom and relative to his eligibility, for an EMR placement. , . , . 

I The assessment was ini,ti6ted with "an observational behavior study and a 
request to the teacher for^eport on Joe's behavior. No behavioral problems of 
any si'gnificance were /noted from either the observational study or the teacher'»-report. 
Joe's.behavior was, therefore> corisidered^to be an area of integrity. 

The Wise ias administered to Joe because of /'the inquiry regarding a 
possible EMR place^Ient. • Aghievement as measured by* the Scale scores of the WISG 
. was quite varient./ There was a/seven^tanine differential between the Verbal' Scale 
and the Performaice Scale scores. This variance of seven stdninesjs equivalent to mor'e 
than three:measies of standard deviation.and is statistically significarit. ■ '/ 

There/was also a cpnsiderable^degree of variqnce.beW/een.the subytest scores^- 
within both the Verbal and the Performance Scales. All of these sub-test and Scale 
' sc'ores are profiled on Table 4. Ortly one sub-test of the Verbal Scale, Digit Span, 
' was in the same (second) stanine with the Scale score.. T^l'-ere was a significant degree 
of vaHance between the t^^rmeasured performance of the Comprehension, Similariiy, 
and Arilhmbfic s.ubHest scores and those of the InformaHon and Vocabulary sub-tes»s^ 
. \ The degree of v^ariance on'the Performance Scale was as great as that ol/sen/ed 



on the V>erbal Scale, but only one sub-test, .Coding was Variant. The Coding sub-test 
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variant fro. .he ,es,- measured performance for the ,o,a. Scale and fro. the 



)ther four sub-tests of the Performance Scaje. 



SmWAHtZO) STATISTICAL PnOflLS WX-W 



Joe 



Wise 



VERBAL SCALE 



PERFOWANCE SCALE 




Table 4 , ' ^ 

A brief sum^ry of Tabic 4 royals several specificand ,ignificonr fesf- . 
measured voriarions. There is a significan^ariance between the Verba. Scoie scoPe 
i„ second sranino and rhe Perfor^nco ScWre in fhe ninth stanine. This 
variance is in excess of three measures of standar^Meviation. 
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The Full Scale score of the WISC in the sixth stanins was significantly 
vqriant from-both the Verbal Scale and tfie Performance Scale scores. 

Joe was in the Junior High School when he was.agaift referred for an 
endemic assessment. He was 15 years bid at this time and was referred by his 
guidance counselor: The paraphrased questions again related to Joe's potential , 
and- to his eligibility for a special class placement. The teacher's reports revealed 
that he- was experiencing a corisiderable degree of difficulty in mathemotics and 
Englisli. There appeared to be less difficulty in the science and social science ■ . 
classes. The teacher's report showed that Joe's art work was considered to be in 
the overage range. The reports of Joe's performance in his various classes were not ^ 

highly<^consistent. ; 

The. behavioral study was effected through some observational study and from 

reviewing thVrep^ from the teachers. These teacher reports concerning joe's, 
behavior patter^re unanimous in their positive appraisal^' Joe's behavior, includ- 
ing hls.effortTirtk assignments. Therefore, behavior was considered to be an area 

of integrity. ' - 
- The Wechsler-Bdievue II (W-B II) was administered as the multi -dimensional 

ossessment instrument. Achievement on the W-B II as measured by the Scale scores 

was quite variant. A significant degree of varlonco was noted 'between -the Verbal 

Scale score of 85 in thc^lud^onine and of the Performance Scala score of 115 in . 

the seventh stanine. The scores of the,W-B 11 are profiled cn.Tabl, 5. The scores of 

'the Performance Scale test i.clicote a test-measured performance in an above-average 

range, ^his above-average Scale sco;e indicates that the factorial areas within the 
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Performance Scale as a unit are considered to be areas of academic integrity. A 
significant degree of variance is noted in the test-measured performance of the sub- 
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Table 5 ' • ' 

tests of"'the Performance Scale. However, none of these sub-test scores are below the 
rage range for the norms of Joe^s peer group. 



ave 



The composite score of }he Verbal Scale is in a below-average range, y 
composite score for the Verbal Scale is bolov. the Pcrfo«mnce Scale score to a 
significant degree and is also below tho, average on the ncj-ms of Joe's peer group-. 
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■' A concise summation of the data from both the WISC and the W-B II show 
that Joe's problem cannot be defined as a lack of -ability or potential. Joe will ,. 

not qualify for an EMR placement. The degree of variance between the y.erbal \ 
Scale and the PerfornK, nee, Scale scores ,sugges.kthat some specific aoademic.problems 
are being experienced by. Joe. Such problems-cannot, however, be identified solely 
from the Scale scores oT the WISC and the W-B II. ^ - 

After the case studies for Johnny, Sondra, and' Joe have been presented ..^ 
and the test data are recorded and profiled, many questions included in the para- 
* phrased questions raised by the-teachers on the referrals are not yet answered. What / 
is the-pupil's potential? What can be done-for this pupil in the classroom? The three 
diagnostically-oriented methodologies of the SFAO paradigm-identification, " 
Interpretation, and prescription for remediation.-<:.re presented in the following , 
chapter as possible aids in an attempt to provide more adequate answers to the questions 
teachers are asking. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE APPLICATION OF THE SUMMARIZED FACTORIAL 
ASSESSMENT OUTLINE 

K ■ . 

The data.of the total assessment program for Johnny,. Sondra, an.d Joe was ^ 

f ■ ' ^ ' 

reported in Chapter V. The paraphrosed questions on the referrals pertainmg ta an - 

EMR placement -were answered by the scores earned on the multi-dimensional test . 

•instruments administered to the pupils. The-questJons regarding specific problems 

and techniques the teacher may use to aid these pupils.are at this point unanswered. 

The identification process has beert partially fulfilled through the determination 
of the eligibility of-the pupil for aj, EMR placement. However, identification relative 

■ to academic strengths and weaknesses and to specific problem areas in learning has 
not yet been accomplished. This chapter deals with these unanswered questions ' 
regarding identification. The data available from the studies reported in Chapter V 
v,ill be utilized in this identification process. The interpretation of these data and 
some prescription for remediation will also be presented. 

Id cnfrificdfrion 

Identification is considered rn broad definitional ond^comparative terms. 
The problem areas identified by test-measured performance will be referred to primarily 
in the broad classificatory areas of the functions and the symbol systems which are 
involved. Some -reference, where applicable/wil 1 be made to the modalities Which 
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1. Each cose sn,dy is idenilfi.d cpd presented =s a s.pa«t. .nf^^. 



Johnny ■ 



A review of Johnny's behovicrol sUVh" =' Pf inoppropria,. to opp,.- 
pHa,e'behaviors suggesH .ho, his behavioral («.nims are no, Conducive ,a ap.hna. 
academic perbr^nce. The 4:7 ra«a dnfoppro^ria.e behaviors « opprcprio,. 
behoviors on *e sMy W.owin, teacher intervention shows .hot intervention by*.- 
,«cher -as of son. probable effect;in chon,in8 thVbehovior pott... The varionc. 
in the two ratios cited above is si^riificant. Thereflre, the behavio. observed on t^.. 
nrst study cited be identified ,s an orea-of co.^rative deficit. This denCt 
U based on comparative rather .than any statisticalst-^ndards. 
^ The Wide tonge Achievement Test was admii^istered to Johnny as the pre- 

■ .vlluotion instrument. The oral usage experiment and the Arithmetic Su^-test were 
.ored as definite areds of inte,.ity. The Reading and\spe,ling sub-tests.were slightly 
deficient. The scores for the WRAT ore profiled on Table 2. / ■ i ' 

The Stanford-Binet was'administered as the mui.i-dim;nsif 1 inst™mer,t. 
Achievement on the S-B^ as meosured by the composite s.ore, placed Johnny in an 
„W.verage range in the seventh stonine. The compoiue sc^^e for ,h. S-B, as w,l. 
' „ the approxir.te,tonine-ronge score for the factorial o'^ea^, is also profiled on 

Toble 2. The vocabulory and the obstroct end ideotional factor areas cored 

in the ninth stonine. The foctorla, oreas Involving the visual-motor ond recall ite^ 
Were both scored in the first stdnine. 
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A reviawUjinny's total assassmant in tarms of the SFAO paradigm show.- 
I comparative dencilin^his behavioral patterns and an integrity in his. S.B test- 
mLredparforrrianci on academic taslcs. The p^mposita score of the S-B and two . 
factorial araas.J,re in L seventh and ninth stanines respectively. .The integrity 
■Established by La test data ara significantly al,ova the limits which wo.ld qualify 

• Johnny for arji EMR placement. 

A /concise raviev, of the diagnostic process of identification establishes 
a generalibilities (aeadamic potential) integrity for Johnny. This potential integrity 
is estabU'shad by Johnny's test-measured performance on the S.B. , 

/• AVaview of test data as presented within the concepH..of th^ SFAO reveal 
■some/pacific areas of deficit. These deficits are displayed graphically on the 
S„mLrized Statistical Profile Chart, which is a/port of the -SFAO paradigm. On. 
• 1 of deficit is observed in behavio,. Johnny's ratio of 7=3 for inappropriate to 
a(propriate behavior reveals a pattern which con be considered incompotible with 
/Lccessful ocademic achievement; A second area of deficit is noted in the visOol- , 
/ motor and ^coll areas of the S-B. A third area of comporative deficit is noted in 
/ ,he Reading and Spelling sab-tesis of the WRA-T. These deficits all tend to be 
/ academically oriented and can be visible in regular classroom performance. 

Sondra 

A review of the observational studies-of Sondra's behavior show, that no 
significant degree of inappropriate behaviors were noted. The teacher's reporH 
„ere all positive relative to Sondra's behavior, including Ve effort applied to tasks 



/ 

/ 
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assigned to her. Behavior is identifiedds an integrity 'dry the basis of all the information 

and data. * i ^ 

The scores of the PPVT arid of the PTI, the pre-evaluation instruments, are 
variant to a slightly significant degree. The score for the.PPVT is in the low-overage - 

t 

range.. The score for the test-measured achievement on the PTI is in a below-overage ' 
range . The score for the PPVT may be considered to be in the loy/er range of the _ 
integrities. The PTI is identified qc qdeficit when compared to the peer group norms. 

The data of the S-B relates to academic abilities (potential) and identifies 
this area as a deficit in the first stanine. The S-B scores, profiled on Table 3, are 
for thel^mposite scores and' for the vocabulary factor area. Word fluency is included^ 

as a vocabulary factor. • . ^ 

The utilisation of th6 structural format of the SFAO reveals a consisicn» 
deficit in the varied factorial areqs of the S-B. The PTI score in the low third stanine 
is also recorded qs a comparative deficit. 

A brief summation of the identification process shows a behavioral integrity 
may be assumed for Sondra. An academic deficit is seen relative to the test-measure^ 
performance of the S-B. A comparative deficit and a slight comparative integrity 
are seen by the scores of the PTI. and.the PPVT respectively. The consideration of tHe 
~" varbHonVtcTt^measured-performa^^^ on the abov'^ .instruments is a matter for the 
interpretative process of the SFAO parqdigm. * ^ 
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Joe 

A review of Joe's records shows behavior to be an area of integrity. No 
negative behavioral reports vyere received from>e teochrng staf^ 
behavior study was virtually void'ofinappropriate^ljehaviors.. , 

A significant degree of variation is shown ^tween the test-measured perform- ^ 
ance of the Verbal and the Performance Scales of the ^N\SC._ The Verbal Scale is 
classified as a deficit. The Performance Scale is classifiXd as an area of integrity. 
These Scales are identified as areas of deficit and integrity orrthe. basis of the general 
abilities factor represented by the Scale scores. 

A review of the data of table 4.shows that a significant degree of intrascale 
variance is recorded on both Scales. Achievement- on 'the Comprehenslon.and the" 
,SimilaYities.sub-tests of the Verbal Scale is recorded as a. comparative strength. ^; ^ / 
These sub-test.scores are in the fourth stqnine, the low average range of Joe's\peer 
group (an interpersonal comparison). These sub-tests reveal strengths when they are 
^ compared with the test-measured. performance gained on the"infoTmati6n-an^-ymx>b.lar^ 

' \- ■ ' 

sub-tests (an intrapersonal comparison;. , . . 

The data of Table 4 also reveal an intrascale variation in the sub-test scores 
of the Performance Scale.. Joe's test-measured achievement on the Coding sub-test 
is deficient when an ln.r«pc.onarcompariso,^ those data is- made.. However, iho 
Coding sub-test score is not identified as a dlicit in terms of the interpersonal com- 

pafisoK^- \^ 

The Scale scores of the WlSC show that Joe wijl not qualify for an-EMR ^ 

class placement. The belbw-avemge score of the Verbal Scale is in the second 
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stanine. The score pf this Scale is below 80 I Q. However, the Full Scale and-the 
Performance Scale scores are in th^e high-overage and above-overage rtinges respectively. 

■ ' The W-B II test data profiled in Table 5 show a significant degree of variance 
between the scores'of the Verbal and the Performance/Scales. The Verbal Scale score 
in the third stanine i$ identified as a deficit by both the interpersonal and the intm-; • 

' ' • i ' . ■ ' • ■ 

personal concepts forj identification. \ \^ 

' The-'PerformLnce Scale Is considered an area of Integrity by both interpersonal 
and intr^persorwl coriiporison . There are a number df intrascale variations note^l on thj. 
Performance Scale. )The scores on the Picture Completion and the Picture Arrangement \ 
sub-tests are negatively^ variant from the Performance Scale score to d^lj^htly signifi- 
cant degree. The -Block Assembly sub-test is above the Performance Scale score to a 

1 1 ■ " ' ■ 

significant degree . (loweveV; none'of the sub-tests of the^ Performance Scale are - 

^iden^ified as areas ofj deficit! by the interpe^s'onal concept of evaluation. . 

A review ofljoe's test data showi thpt he will not qualify for an EMR placer 
ment because of the high scopes earned on ^h^ Performance Scale tasks on both the 

" wise and the W-B Hi 'i 

; i , ' . 

The utilization of the SFAO has been of aid in identifying specific areas of 

integrity-dnd deficit. ; These integrities and deficits were noted byboth the inter- 
■personal and the intrapersonall methods of comparison. The BOC presents these da^a 
In a form which is consistent drL reliable and also graphically visible. 

The assessment data for Johnny, Sondra, and Jde'^ave been identified 
rdati^e to the concept of ddeqJ^acy, integrities, and defici't^^ The data will now be 

J ' . * 

considered through the interpretative process. 
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• Interpretation f 
The areas of integrity and/deficit have been identified. The.interpretdtion 6f 
these test data is the next process in the total. assessment rdtionale of the SFAO. 

Johnny^ • 
Behavior was identified as an area of deficit. This deficit is noted through 
two specific views. The first view is relative to a behavioral- study, yielding a 7:3 
rotio of iriappropriate to appropriate behaviors., This view can be cpnsidered by the 
interpersonal comparison concept. Interpersonal comparison is applicable because 
a group norm is used as the criterion for the measurement of behavior. 

The secoQd vieW is seen in the improvement of observed behavior follbwing 
intervention .by the' teacher. The 4:7 ratio of inappropriate to.appropriate|ehayior 
flllov^Ing. interveiion by the teacher is significantly higher in appropriate behavior 
than obtained in/the ratio of the fi,.t study cited. The .behay'ioral study following, 
intervention by^ihe teacher m-ay-in part be compared to the in.trapersonal concept J 
^f interpretatj^n. This intrap'ersonal' concept is applied becUe Johnny's own personal 
activityjurnishes the total criteria for the rj,easurement of ^kis behavior in both studies. 

- Thi clinician's notes on the BQC ihow that manJ of Johnny's inappropriate 

/ r ' ** Z ^'^ * I ' 

behdviors/werc due to a lack oVtask orientation He wai either-dbing something 

other than the assigned task, or he was not actively invcilved.In any task. This . 
letter ^ihav!or of non-involvement was frequentjyobserv.e.d. ^ , 
• , ] Johnny's academic potentiol is identified as in area of integrity. An inter- 
pretation of these data, noted on Table 2, indicates jlo areas of deficit on both; the- 
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S-B and the WRAT. The two deficits on the S-B are the factorial areas of visual- 
motor activities and recall . A review of the clinician's notes shows that Johnny 
appeared to be weak in the areas of basic academic process. E. g., the clinician 
felt Johnny missed the Mozej/em at age level VI of the S-B because he did not 
understand the term., the sHortest way . Other wedkness in. process were noted in 
.nonverbal symbol tasks throughout the.ossessment-procedurf , Performance on the 

recall factor? may hove been dffectedsby the process factor. There may be other ; 

factor? whtch at this point are. nonspecific, •» * 

The general area of directionality may be involved in the visual -motor 

tasks. Johnny's present, stage' of development does not, appear to be sufficient to • 

yield a definitive answer. • •. , . 

Two sub-test areas on the WRAT, Reading and Spelling, were a!so.identified 
as areas of deficit. Process was seen to be a definite factor in Johnny's performance 
. on both of these sub-tests. Johnny recognized most of the upper cose letter?, but^d 
number.of the iowercose letters were not accurately identified,.. This lock of word 



roc- 



and letter identification is interpreted as a problem in procass. Assumption that 
•process is a causative factor .is based on the ninth-stonine performance for the obst 

> 

•tion :/nd the ideation factors on the S-B. 

An interpretative jsummory of Johnny's' performance notes two oreps/of deficit 
at this time. The behovioril deficit is obvious. The deficit in process is obsen/oble 
but less easily defined at this stage in Johnny's development. 



/ 
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j Sondra ' • 

I 

Behavior was identjfi^d as an integrity; therefore. no interpretation is 

necessary. 

There me yariatiom iifhe test sco«s v-hich require interpretation, A ught- 

ncont degree of variance is noted between the score, of the PPVT and the.PTI .The 
test-measured perfdnnance on the P.VT is above'that of the PTI to a slightly signifi- 
cant degree, 'the PTI is scored at a level vrhlch is significantly higher than the com- 

posite score of Hic S-B. ' ^ . 

The PPVT isa receptiv'e function test in the verbal symbol system. Credit 
on the PPVT can'be gained by merely pointing to'the correct item of-thefourg^pbica 
depicted responses. Responses are selected to .x-tch ;he stimulus »ord p,x.naunced by 
the clinician.- The'stimulus words", specially at the seven to eight-year level, are 
common in. the- life experience for mo-st-chi,ldren. 

The stimulus for the PTI is presented jn the same general patlern as for the Pi 
The response-for the PTI Lan be .mode without oral communication in a manner similar 

■ to the PPVT response. However, tl^e PTI presents'a broader ran^Pf problemslhan 

■ is given on the PPVT. Analogies, numb-rs, geometric form, and p^-parlions are- 
included in "the task.items' on the PTI. This broadened range of tasks presents items 

' which may not be within the life experience. of seven-year-old children. Therefore, 
> a hfghef expectancy level can bs, assumed for the PTI than for the PPVT. 

The* s'timulus-word for the S-B is presented in much the same manner as fbr_ 
.he'pPVT and the Pt'i. However,, the'response for ihe S-B must be ,rK,de by orol 
co;munica\ion. There are also so,e qualifications which n.s, be included in the 
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veAal reWe/ETg., the question "What .is. Mar.?" 'must ihclude;the con^pt* 
of both moss ana, position (a planetary Body in space) in; th^ response. There^fore, 



PPVT 



or 



level of 



the vocabulary factor of tlie S-B is at a higher task e^pectancy^ level tha^ Either the 
■he PTI. The variance between the test ^cores of the PPVT, tWe PTI.and the 
vocabulcry factor of the S-B may be explqined/^t least in part^, on tj^ basis of the " 



task difficulty. ' i 

The test data of th^e WRAT and the S-B show a deficit wit^/in the interpeRorial 
concept,of evaluation. The deficit on"the, interpersonal level indicates performance 

- • I' ■ ' 

which is below the averdge nprm for the peer group. 



A7intraper5onal comparison shows that no significanj/vafiance-exists between 
the varied sub-tests. Thereforeithe variance noted in'Sohdi's test-r^easured performance 
is only In ah interpersonal leveL ^Her performance is at oLlow the ten-percent level 
of her fleer group on all of tWfactorial areas of the S-B c/nd the WRAT. , 



tered. yTliese test irjstruments included th^ receptive and expressive functions 



A review of the total test data shows that Sondra will qualify for an ENM?' 
.placement. Her performanci bt this time is in the lowe^ ten percentile of her peer" 
group in all of the factorial|ar_eas j-epresented on the.t^lt instruments.which were 
admini 

for bqti the verbal and nonjyerbal symbol systems. 

I ' ' ' 

Joe / 

The dd'ta indicate thaf -Joe.'s behavior maf be assumed to be an integrity. 
' Assumpiion is based on the'reLs of the teaching staff and on the results of the 



behavioral observatioLt^dies.y Behavioral integrity is established at the time of 

j . ' \ . / 

both referrals: ages 10 and 15. 
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Test-measured performance on the WISC at age 10 established a Verbal 
Scale deficit as viewed by 'interpersonal comparison . The composite score of the 
Verbal Scale was in the iecond stanine. This second-stanine-mnge score placed 
Joe wrthin the low ten percentile of his peer group. 

Comprehension arid Similarities were the Verbal Scale sub-tests of comparative 
l^xength on an intrascale comparison . However, they are not unqualified integrities . 
because they are in the loWe.^t area of the average range. Therefore, no sub-test . 
of .the Verbal Scale of the WISC may be consicered as an area of integrity oh the basis 
of Joe's test-measured-performance. 

The test data of the WISC, -Table 4, record all the Performance Scale sub- 
tests as areas-ofantegrity. All these sub-tests are in or above the average range. 
Four of the five sub-tests of. the Performance Scale were in the top ten percentile 
of Joe's peer group norms. Coding was below the other four sub-tests to a significant • 

I 

.degree* 

The general area of directionality was identified as one oUoe's major • 
problems. This problem of directionality Appeared to be the most serious in the 
verbal symbol system tasks at age 10. " DifflcultLes were noted in the identification 
of some of the lower case letters. E. g., difficulty was experienced in differentiating 
the band the d. Reversals were also observed . 

Auditory association^qppeared to be a specific problem at age VO. Many of 
■ Joe's responses were word or'phrase answers. These answers were not sufficient to 
- Vam credit by the criteria of the WISC manual . Auditory association is seen as a port 
of the total problem of directionality.- * 
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Codifiq was the only sub-test on the Performance Sccle in which the direc- 

tionality problem affected the test-measured performance at the 10-year,age level . 

The test data of the W-B II at age 15 ar^ profiled on Table 5.- The Verbal 

Scale in the third stanihe identifies this as an area of deficit when viewed by the 

interpersonal comparison . This composite score is in the low gua.rtile of Joe's peer 

group norms. The Performance Scale score qualifieUhis-Scale as an-a^rea or_ - 

integrity. ; 

Picture Completion and Picture Arrangement in the fifth stanine earned the 

lowest scores op the Performance Scale. The block design taslis and fhe Object 
Assembly sub-test wer3 .the areas earning the hi.ghest scores. 

The major problem noted in Joe's perflr>^nce on this total assessment was 
in the .area of direcRonality . Sequerice and ordered arrangement were two major 
problems. Order .and sequence difficulties were obvious in the digit recall and In 
the tasks of picture arrangement. The clinician observed a considerable degree of 
difficulty in the Arithmetic tasks of the Verbal Scale. Joe did not appear to be able 
fo master the transducing task required in solving these problems. An arithmetic task 
not associated with the W-B ll^was printed to joe at a later interview. A left to 
right orientation in the ^oyflation of arithmetic problems caused him ^"^'deruble 
degree of trouble • 

A comparative summary of the interpretation of the performance on the WISC 
and -the W-B II indicates a considerable degree of similarity. Problems of d^ectional 
ity were obs^ed on both assessments. The problem of auditory association, although 
showing some measurable improvement at age 15, may still be consideredjto be an 
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area of comparaHve difficulty. The objecHve iusks, permitting o trial and error ' 
pattern, of solution, were the most successful areas of performance on the tasks of 
both the Wise and the W-B II. 

Presc'ripti bh 

Identification and interpretation having been completed, p/escription 
for remediation is now required. Prescription should be associated with the specific 
areas of identified deficit. The interpretative process should'offer information 
relative to the priorities and options to.be sefecred in prescription. 

Johnny 

Behavior was identified as Johnny's major area of deficit. Therefore, the 
prescription for remediation should be behaviorally oriented. Johnny's prescription 
should be written after a conference w.ith his teacher'. The specific terms of the pre- 
scrip;ion are based on those needs which she views as being the most acute. A generol 

prescription is presented. 

The prescription for remediation is limi>d to no more than two emphases at 
one time. The initial emphasis should be on personal responsibility and on task ^ 
orientation or task responsibility. Personal responsibility includes Johnny's acceptance 
- of the class assignments a. a personal involvement. The corporate assignment to the 
entire class is to be accepted as a personal assignment to each class member, includmg 
himself.. 

I Task orientation involves Johnny's acceptance of his responsibility to com- 
plete the class ass^^nment. The specific terms of the task expectancies ar^ planned • 
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th the teacher; These terms are based on the needs 'which she vie,ws most urgent. 
E. g., a quantitative emphasis for the task assignment may be the first priority. The 
qualitative emphasis may be negotiated as Johnny's quantitative responses JmproWT. 

The process problems may be improved as a result of increased academic 
involvement . Any specific areas of weakness noted by the teacher should be dealt 
w\th individually. She may use pedagogical techniques to effect improvement if the 
nid suggests such a remedy. She may also make a referral for further assistance. 
Such additional assistance is on a consultative basis and is provided as the need arises. 

Sondra • 

Sondra's deficit was identified within the areo of geriera! abilities as viewed 
interpersonal ^nccpt of comparison . The scores of her tpt-measured performance 
consistently within the low ten percentile of her peer group norms. .Therefore, 
she qualified for placement in an EMR class. 

A periodic evaluation of Sondra 's performance is made on the basis of 
an achievement assessment. Significant changes in academic achievement are reviewed 
relative to needed changes In Sondra 's academic placement. 

Joe " I 

Two prescriptions are considered for joe. The first prescription is relative to 
fhe referral at 10 years of age. The second is pertinent to the referral at qge 15. 

Joe was identified .as a boy experiencing specific I earning problems in reoding 
ai%e time of his first referral .. No L-D classes were available at that time . However, 
a prescriptive recommendation was made. The first recommendation was for a complete 
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visual examlnaHon by a specialist in both visual acuity and in visual perception 
problems. The second recommendation was for placement in a special reading pro- 
gram, this reading program was individualized and was conducted by a special 
reading teacher. The clinician rftbeived no follow-up relative to the fulfillment of " 

either recommendation. 

Joe was again identified as a boy experiencing l-D problems on his referral 
at age 15. No L-D placement was available at a secondary ^evel . The prescription 
at age 15 was directed toward specific remediation and toward program planning. 
Tutorial assistance was prescribed as the technique for remediation . 

Planning for the remainder of Joe's educational program was also prescribed, 
Conferences js^/ith Joe revealed his interest in pursuing a vocational program for th^ 
maior portion of his remaining time in public school . A"choice.of vocational programs 
was available to Joe for the next school year. This prescription suggested that Joe 
meet with his guidance counselor to plan a tentative vocational plan within Joe's 
of interest. Further involvement. by the clinician was available on the 



major arsas 
basis of referral or request. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
An adequate education for all of our youth appears to be a major goal of 
the American people. Compulsory school attendance laws have been used to accom- 
. plish the inclusion of youth in the educational lystem. Assessment has been utilized 
in an attempt to measure the performance of pupils .^nformal evaluation is largely 
empirical and is generally based on the total performance of the pupil . Performance 
includes participation in class activities, the quantity and quality of academic tasks, 
arid comparison with the norms of classroom peers. 

Formal evaluation is effected through the administration of a standardized ' 
test instrument . Standardized test instrnmlnts have appeared to be of value in making 
a general estimate of academic potential based on the concept of general abilities. 
The general abilities value is based on the composuH^^ of a multi -dimensional test 
battery and has been adequate for an estimate of the.pupil's total performance. A 
typical assessment is viewed ih^elation to the composite score. Thi? composite score 
is ofl'ittie assistance in the diagnosis of specific probiems.ln learning. 

The Summarized Factorial Assessment Outline is presented in an effort to 
■ obtain a degree of specificity in the total assessment process. An observati^al 
, study of the pupil's behavior is included in the process. This behavioral study is the 
^ clinician's initial contact with the pupil. The emphasis on specifics is extended to 
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the test instrument per se. This factor of specifics Is gained through the utilization of 
the test-measured data provided by the individual sub-tesfs of the test instrument. 
Performance with'in the varied primary factor areas is represented by these sub-test 



scores • 



The classificatory outline of the SFAO presents a FSrmat for the basic 
educational expectations at both^the elementary and the secondary levels. The 

receptive and the expressive tasks of the syrrjbol systems provide a broad coverage ^ 
of tasks in the varied academic areas. These functi^rns in the baslc symbol systems ■ 
are fundamental in alUreas of coding, recording, and communicating of knowledge 
and information . The identification of the factorial areas of integrity and of deficit - 
offer a specificity which is not available when a ma jor reliance is placed on the 
composite score of the total test battery. 

The Summarized Statistical Profile Chart permits the test data to be studied, 
by both the interpe..ortal and the intrapersonal concepts of comparison. This graphic 
presentation isW viable and visible. The stanine mnge of the SSPC presents a 
statisHcally consistent format for4he comparative study of the pupil's m^ured ^ 
achievement. The SSPC is versatile and con be used in a number of odditionol 
applications. One such application is effecting a longitudinal study of the pOpil with, 
specific learning problems.^ Progress in romediotibn con be readily observed and measured 
by such 0 graphic presentation on the SSPC. 
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The Summarized Factorial Assessment Outline is presented as a structure .- ^ 
which can be used by the clinician with any of the present standardized assessment 
instruments. No neW test'per-se is eith'er neccessary or recommen^ied at this. time. 

The introduction of this structural format does not suggest the ultimate in 
assessment and in the treatment of test data. However, this stn^cturul outline is an 
initial effort to organize the available test data into a consistent format for specifi- 
city provided in the factorial areas of the test instruments. It also provides for on 
inc^^eased- clarity in the process of identificotion^-interpretation, andp^scription 
hr remediation. Many adequate assessment instruments are available.- Both single- 
factored and multi-dimensional tests are represente^among these adequate instruments. 
The total SFAO is adaptable to this broad" range of tests. The SSPC can also be used 
for any of the test data . This total program is believed to be a viable presentation 
of data which are'readily available and which will make assessment more meaningful 
and of more practical use to the teaching, staff . 
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APPENDIX A 
A GLOSSARY OF UNIQUE TERMS 



Adequacy in performance: ' a test-lneaslred performance which is in or aboVe th», . 
.avercige in terms of peer group norms. 

Auditor a broad definition to. ineludej hearing and oral commonicaHon.. 

Deficit: a specific sub-test or factorfql areo which 'h scored below the average 
^nge of the peeri^oup norms. Thi definition is based'on the interpersonal / 
concept of comparison. r . 

'^h^ionality:''a broad'ared including direction perse, direction and Wtion^' 
.^^^^^SJrto the self, right to left orientation, and. the areas of sequence and order. 

Exoressive fu^ctiohf thfrovert expressioii of the person. This expressive function i* 
'Xn^ed in om i and graphic communication within the broodest interpretation 
and is used.with both the verbal ai?d the nonverbal symbols. 

/ Input: the receptive function. Input hj^ conveys the idea of^ari accumulating 
. -function relative to Experience; i^flrmat on, and knowledge.^ 'TnVnlv^vs 
process by which the! young child accumulates and stores learning and always 
-precedes output (thejexp'ressive^function). - 

Integrity: an area of test-measured ^dequLy in the average or in the aboU-overage 
f^ge relative to the performance norijns of the peer group. 

• Interpersonal concept of compa/Lnj the i^roc^ess of evaluating the test-measured 

^^^^^SL^ e of a pupil rM^fve -to the peer group norms. |h.s mterpersonal 
\ compaTisoh, locates the positioWof the pupil in a statisticaj/contmuum, such as a 

\ percentile-or a stanine range^' in terms of his peer, group-.norms . 

: Interscale: the relation between the sub-t^sts of two scale, e. g. , Verbal and 
/\ " Performance. ' 1 

■• ■ ) , i ■ ■ ■ ' 
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Intropersonal concept of comparispn; the evaluating and the comparing of the test- 
measured results of one pupil's test performance in the varied factorial areas 
of the test administered. The variation in/the factorial or sub-test areas is ^ho 
major focus of tdis intropersonal concept of test performance comparison. 



/ ■ 



Intrascal.^ t the relation of sub-tests within the same scale, e. g., Verbal or Performanc© 

lateral dominance or laterality ; the horizontal fnovement in a right to left prienl^n 
pattern. ■ / . .■ ' 

Motor modality or. motor activity ; the moto/ c(ctivity or movement or expression of 
the person . Motor activities include. u;fe of the large and small' muscles and 
coordinated movement, such as hand/iye activities. 

Multi-dimensional test instruments ; flie tests comprised of sub-tests or of task-ite; ^ 
areas which represent a series of tasks within one factorial area. Thorndikys 
primary 'jab i I ities and the sub-tests of instruments such as the WISC, the IT^A, 
or the WRAT illustrates the multi-dimensi6na! format of tests. 

.Nonverbal sypibols ;. the numerals, and geometric forms in the broadest defini/ion from 
the straicjht horizontal line to intricate design. • , ' ~ . 

Oral usage experiment on the WRA-T ; an exercise in the practical use of a stimulus 
v/ord tak'pn from the reading sub-test of the WRAT. 

Output ; the jexpressive functions preceded by input. Output may bo expressed with . 
ifther the Verbal or the nonverbal symbol systems. i ; 

■ ' ' ' I '1 ■ \ • ■ ' : ^ /. 

Peer group: d group of persons based upon some factor of homogeneity.] This homogeneity 
~ — iTmoIt often based\upon the chronological age factor, but may also be based 
upon theSage,eqiiiv(^lency or the grade equivalency factors. 

Process, the factor of ; the basic concepts of formal learning 'qs they are progressively ' 
• developed throughout the child's qcadernic experience. I 

Receptive functipn: the input or receiving of the varied forjlns of the person^s experiences. 

rhe receptive" function is operative in both of the symbol systems and in all of the 

modalities'. The receptive' fi^nction is the first function liti^ized by the child^in 
the learning process. \ ' 0 ' ' 

<;.nnle^dimen sional ,tbst'instrumepts : the tests which present br^ly one basic factorial 
' area. The Peabody Picture Vo cabulary Test is a verbal- sy,mbol test which .s 

basically receptive in its function through the totality of , the tbst administration. 
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Tactile/- a modalTty which relates to the/sense of feel qnd touch , The tracing of the 
■'^ters of a word on thc^^chalkbodrd/is an example of a tactile tpsk w.thm the 

Verll symbol sysiem : thrwideSange/from individual letters to complex-word,formations 
^J\^o\ modality : the receptiJvlfunWon of the.eeing or the viewing experience. . , 
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APPENDIX B 



BBUVIOiUL OBSSRVATIOM OUJrr 



Dm: 



nxfi 



SCHOOL 



1/ 



Irh h Iti 1^ U ly la holiiliglnii?.li';t ll(^l\'yl^8|»-*>'^?^'^^ ^^'^'^ 



Appro 



/• 



p ii p 



Ignor 



TT 



At ten* 



Attcn- 



TchDir 



:isDir 



»Bahavio ral Interaction and Task Expectancy 

Pupil Behavior - 

Appro--appropnate behavior is assumed when the pupil is attentive, is involved in. 
ciass participation, or is engaged in the assigned tasks. 

•Inapp—inappropriate behavior such as inattention or being involved m personal 
nonacademic octivities, e. g.., playing with a favorite toy. 



Aggr— agg|ssiye'behavionis some form <if for#ul behavior 




P & P-intelference with the peRon or property of another, e. g., the>hysicql 
toudhin'g of another or disturbance of^tl\ers,including verbal mterference. 



/ 



\ 



Teacher Response 



.lgrnor+--ignokng the bbhavipr as if the teacher ^ere unaware of the action. 



the pjjpil that she is aware of the ' • 



'''NoRes—acrion by the teach|er which' inform"s 
activity J^iaut no direct response .is made^. 

'Atten+-<i positive response by the teacher i^n which\^she conveys acknowledgmenf 
, and acceptance of th^ person. 



Atten- —a negative response to the pupil' by the teacher. 



Task Expeptancies 
TchDir-^i presentation of new mat'e'rial or ^iirected class Wscussion, 

I ■ ' " ' ! • \ ' 

CisDir— small group or committee wotk. j /" .\ 

IndAct-ind^vidull activity-of the pupil >^hether it is assig.^ed by the teacher!or 
r freeWim^-activity chosen by the pup^il. , 



Observing Behqvior 



\ 



Each'j^f the six minute section! of the BOC.is divided into four 15-second 



,segments. TheVupil's behavior for the first 5 seconds-derermiles.behdvior credited 
; .for that specific 15-second segment. The marking of each seg.|.ent is made With a 

vertical line {\ )'Jn the segment box. . | ' 

The task oxpectbncy establishes the criteria by which the pupil's behavior 
js evaluated. The dominant behavior of the first 5 seconds mustjbe credited for each 
consecutive 15-^econd segment. 
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The teacher response s 



hould be scoT5d-for each segment in which the Ignof/, 
rked. NoRes rows are marked in a continuous 



the Atten+ or the Atten- rows are ma 
hs^l^i^-or^^^i^ to continue until anqther behavior is involved. 

The task expectancy is also a continuing factor item. The, initial segment 
is sufficient until the expectancy is changed. ^This continuing factoj-in the task 
expectancy, as wdl as in the NoRes item abovlb/ is used as an efficiency measure. 
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APPENPIX C 
BELL-SHAPED CURVE 




This fable if. reproduced from the Test Service Bulletin, No. 48, fro^m January 
The Psychological Corporation, N. Y., N. Y. . 
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APPENDIX D 



•oMMAjuziD sumrtckt rmrxxx autx 
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• Specific Itcn tests and/or jV'="* riuUl-dlno'n»<o'n«l ; 

psychologlccl. tests n.»y be entered In thes<: vortical col«™«. • 

The name of the test or sub-test is inserted in the vertical column in the - 
space at the top of the profile (*). 

The test-measured score is marked in -the appropriate line of the stanine 
range-scale in. the left margin. Variance within a stanine range may be approximated. 
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E. g., a score of percentile 42 may be marked wUh a dot (.) near thfe lowest portion 
of the nfth stanlne. A percentile of 50 Is marf<ed In the center, and\h^ percentile 
score is marked at^the top of the fifth stanine segment . 
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APPENDIX E 



OIWBE-AOC MOiVAUMCI TUlLtS 
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5^ 
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Or > . 

Ji.. 


ill. 
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$.6 




$.10 




6-o\ 


6-1 


6-2 
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6-6 






S-9 


6-10 


6-n 


7-0 
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7-2 


7-3 
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7-6 


7-7 


7-ft 


1-9 


7-10 


7.11 


8-0 


8-1 


^8-2 
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a-j 




8.6 


8-7 


e-e 


t'9 


8-10 


8-11 


9-0 


9-1 


9-2^ 


9r3 
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9-6 


9-7 




9-9 


9.10 


9-n 


10-0 
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10-2 


10^3 
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10-6 
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12-0" 
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12-2 
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12-9 
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12-11 


13-0 
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13-2 


13-3 
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13-6 


1M 


13-8 


13-9 


13-1< 


) 13-1 


\ iU-0 


lU-1 


lL-2 


lU-3 




ib-6 


1I4.7 


' 1U.8 


Ut-9 




D lU-l 


1 1$-0 


IM 


15-2 


15-3 
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• ' The data of .his .abla.are from a study which was dona by ri,e writer. Two, 
Kindergo^^en dosses fot the yeo. ,9«-,9M ond ,964-,965 wet. used. AH bitthdote. 
■Iculoted to^^doy ofter Lob6r Doy-the troditionol fi.t day of school. . 
This study I replicoted in 197,-,972 with the second end the fifth grodes. 

identical within hundredths of o month. 



were cai 



The oge equivalency on both cases 



was 
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